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 PAlacelianies. 


“We take the following letter from Black wood’s 
Magazine. It purports to be written by two Cap- 
tains in the British service ; and although the 
writers are evidently enthusiastic, and carry their 
sjews somewhat too far, we think the letter will be 
found interesting ; it certainly contains valuable 
semarks upon the use of steam for warlike purposes, 
snd some entertaining anecdotes concerning the 
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~~ British navy. We cannot preface it better than 
of Gon. qith the jollowing very striking, passage from the 
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Address of Mr. Webster, delivered before the Me- 
chanics Institution in this city, as an Introductory 
Lecture to this winter’s course. We cannot give 
accurately Mr. Webster’s language, but believe 
our notes and recollection retains the substance of 
the passage. After other mechanical powers, 
‘comes the potent energy of steam. What centu- 
ges of improvement has this single agent com- 
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practicable and efficient, it has an arm a thousand 
times stronger than that of Hercules, and to which 
buman ingenuity fits a thousand times as many 
hands as belonged to Brianeus. Steam is found 
in triumphant operation on the seas, and under the 
nfluence of its strong propulsion, the gallant ship, 
———-against the wind, against the tide, 
Still steadies with an upright keel. 
Steam is on the rivers, and the boatman may re- 
pose on his oars; it is on the highways, and be- 
gs to act along the courses of land conveyance ; 
itisa thousand feet below the earth’s surface, in 
sines. It pumps, it digs, it paddles, it carries, it 
saws, it lifts,.it hammers, it weaves, it prints. It 
gems to say to the class of artisans,—give over 
par manual labour, your bodily toil ; bestow on 
ie directing of my power, your skill and reason ; 
wil will do all the labour and bear the toil, with 
wauscle to grow weary, no nerve to relax, no 
erst to feel faintness: We cannot know what 
father improvement may yet be made in the use 
# this extraordinary power. We do know how- 
ner that it is has essentially altered the condition 
the world, and no limit yet appears which must 
yest its progress.’ 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


The writers of this letter have, froma sense of 
Iich, made it their business both to study the prin- 
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prised within the last fifty ycars. Every where | frise, she would never ship a sea, because it would 
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one of which must tell on their opponents, and 
eventually sink, or oblige the ship, which may 
verily be called detenceless, to strike her colors! 

Much has been said respecting the comparative 
safety of steam vessels in stormy weather ; but it 
is only by those who have had no experience, that 
they huve been deemed unsafe. Those who have 
had practice, and also every unprejudiced seaman, 
must admit that the superiority in this respect, too, 
is most decidedly in their favour. Steam vesseis 
have at all times precisely the masts and sails, 
which every seaman would wish to have in a 
storm ; therefore, they may truly be said to be 
always prepared for one. ‘They cannot upset in 
a squall, or be sent down stern foremost, by being 
taken aback. <A mistake, neglect, or error in 
judgment, which might be fatal in a ship,would be, 
in a steam vessel, attended with no serious conse- 
quences. ‘The paddles, and various projections 
from their sides, are much in their favour, instead 
of against them, as generally supposed ; for by 
breaking the wave before it reaches the ship, it is 
rendered comparatively harfhless. Itis well known, 
that.jfa ship were surrounded with Chevaux de 


always be broken before it reached the body of 
the ship ; for it is only when a heavy unbroken 
billow rolls over the gunwale in an entiré mass, 
that there is any danger. The top branches of a 
common fir tree wiil breax, and renger harmless, 
the heaviest wave in the Bay of Biscay. If the 
steam is kept moderately applied during a gale of 
wind, it must have the salutary effect of keeping 
the ship’s head or bow in the easiest position for 
resisting the waves, and prevent her falling off 
into the hollow of the sea, which is the situation of 
greatest danger ;_ therefore, besides making less 
lee-way,she must be actually more safe. When a 
steam vessel is near a lee shore at the commence- 
ment of a gale, she can ply directly in the wind’s 
eye, and ninety-nine times out of a hundred, get 
into a position of safety at a distance from the 
shore, or perhaps into a harbor, when a sailing 
vessel cannot accomplish either of these objects 
before she is overtaken by the storm; and the 
steam vessel will often make way against a gale 
when all other vessels are obliged to bear up or lie 


our passage, from Liverpool to the Isle of Man, 
directly against the memorable storm which did so 
much damage to the Breakwater at Plymouth, on 
the 23d November, 1824. It has been advanced 
by some, that the machinery of the Steam Engine 
description is liable to get out of order; but as 
this arises principally’ from inexperience in the 
practical part, either of the construction or the 
management, it only shows more forcibly the ne- 
cessity of our naval men becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the subject ; and is another powerful rea- 





ples and nature of the Steam Engine, and to 
many voyages in steam vessels, for the ex- 
purpose of obtaining information ; and 
= Medore their opinions are not formed on hearsay 
hypothesis, but on the sound basis of practical 

mm theoretical knowledge. We have been on 
-ofthem in storms, and in all situatione 5 and 
bat thei seas ak 

















son why steam navigation should be, in preference, 
practised and encouraged, that the most advisable 
and perfect methods, both of construction and use,, 
might be established, taught, and understood, by 
—— are to have the management of them, 
ne eso be ation, We ing hae be 
yal Navy, who, like ourselves, have thought it 












positively ascertained. a 
ry description ; and alt like others, 
\ave looked forward to see their flags dis- 
at the mast-head of a first-rate, we had 
od steam vessels as something beneath the 
ter of the British Navy, we now find it our 
to discard these selfish prejudices, anc de- 
what we have by experience found to be the 



















Webelieve no person conversant with naval 
ts will dispute, that the steam vessel has in 
tity a decided advantage over sailing vessels, 
= every circumstance ; it must therefore be 
itted that she can obtain without difficuly any 
ive position ; and. also that she can maintain 
spite of her sailing opponent. The steam 























at a particular distance ; while shot thrown 
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evident and undeniable, 
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depending on only one element, and being they were unfortunately subsequent, are now no 
ed by machinery, is not impeded in her ve- 
ity by any additional weight, added to strength- 
her construction, or to render her prouf against 


her at this distance would be effectual against 
ing vessel, which cannot be so protected with-| taken of it: the modes of attack and defence are 
injury to her sailing qualities. We have as-| essentially different; and, in short, nothing can be 
“ined that steam vessels cay be made proof effectually performed in the management of these 
Inst shot ; and that even the paddles can be 
y protected; therefore, the objection, that ‘a 
Pt in the boiler,’ or in any other part of the 
@chinery, would disable them, iz completely done 
ay,and they are thus rendered secure from 
page, whatever may be the force of their oppo-| enormous expense, about the close, and since the 
The sailing vessel is much more depend- 
on trim and symmetry of construction, than 
impenetreae WRateam vessel, in which, acting by momentum, 
m once put in motion, the vis inertie is increas- 
by her solidity. The advantages are so per-| the nation is again plunged into war, is to carry 
that it might be 
Fy asked, Why do not all naval officers agree 
gre on this important subject ? But it is not, tection of our commerce ! 
uit to understand the reason. Officers who 
gh in rank do not like to look forward to this 
atly uncomfortable mode of warfare ; and 
thow a reluctance to study a new system of small cabin like that of a sloop-of- war, and the 
They cannot easily or willingly 
ndon the near prospect they have of proudly 
aying their flags at the mast-head of a first-| another use they can be put to,—they will make 
pof war, one of the most beautiful and 
ji objects in the world, and when compar- 
se Dealers SF Beven in imagination, with the smoky steamer | Serious consideration of those at the helm of af- 
! what a galling humiliation! Can we 
those who have been so long prejudiced in 
of asystem which has led the nation to the | superiority of her harbors for large ships over 
He of glory, and who have no opportunity 
ire, of inquiring into the-true state of| Said, that there was no harbor, where a formida- 
Sse, should at once abandon what has been 
i to their hearts for 40 years ? But it is foo 
no longer can the British first-rate Man-of- 
TAL © considered the Monarch of the Ocean, or | of th 
a —_ Admiral and Commander in Chief of| are most completely changed, by the revolution 
4 which Steam has occasioned in naval warfare. 
Harbours fit for any number of steam vessels are 
to be found every where on the French coast ; and, 
therefore, that natural advantage is entirely at an 
end ;—as also the blockade system, and, indéed, 
every other system which has hitherto been pur- 
sued with effect. We, therefore, most respect- 
fully submit, that the attention of our Ministers 
should be directed to these important circum- 
stances. The fine and spacivus harbor of Ply- 
mouth-Sound, which has cost nearly two millions, 


_& Ttish fleet, pace the quarter-deck of such a 
/ #fven in security from the attack of a little 
ship ae One Gun! Forif the steam 

~'s made effectually proof against the bat 
“pponent at the distance of 600 — 
in that distance, which are facts now 
a doubt, it matters little whether the sail- 


Produce any serious consequeiices to the 
+ who, onthe contrary, fire in security, 


incumbent on them to study the subject, and an- 
aually make several voyages, on board steam 
ships, on purpose to make themselves masters of 
the operation of the Steam Engine, and also the 
tactics peculiar to these vessels; and we find 
them unanimously of opinion, that Steam Naviga- 
tion, even in its present state, has a decided supe- 
riority. They affirm, that if those officers who, 
as seamen, have their profession at their finger 
ends, think they have nothing to learn in Steam 
Navigation, they will find themselves wofully mis- 
taken: The several excellent works written by 
Admirals Penrose, and Ekins, Captain Griffiths, 
and others, on Practical Seamanship, which would 
have been invaluable during the late war, to which 


longer of any service. The methods of manceuv- 
ring a fleet of men-of-war, and a flotilla of gun- 
boats, are completely at variance ; and whenever 
a false or injudicious evolution is performed in a 
steam vessel flotilla, immediate advantage can be 


vessels, without a thorough knowledge of the the- 
ory and very considerable practice, by those who 
have the responsibility and the chief direction. 
The Regent, Britannia, Howe, Nelson, and 
Vincent, each of 120 guns, have been built, at an 


conclusion, of the late war, and none of those 
magnificent ships have ever been at sea. It is a 
lamentable truth, but it is indeed too true, that the 
best, nay, the only use they can be put to, when 


coals for the steam vessels, which will then most 
assuredly form the nation’s bulwark, and the pro- 
Alas! instead of in- 
habiting a palace like the spacious and superb 
accommodations of a first-rate ship of war, our 
gallant Admirals must condescend to live in one 


blast of the superfluous steam-pipe must supply 
the place of the band of music! Yes, there is 


good transports, if protected by steam vessels. 
There are yet circumstances which require the 


fairs. The security of England from foreign in- 
vasion, was mainly, but naturally, owing to the 
, | those op the opposite coast ; indeed, it may be 
ble fleet of men-of-war could. be assembled between 
Brest and the Texel, ang large sums of money 
were very properly ex in the improvement 
is great national advantage. 














shot, and missiles of all descriptions, every 


to. Wewere on board a steam ship, and made| 
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PRESS AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE MUsT STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.——HU ME, 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1828. 


will not henceforth be the place of rendezvous. 
We shall want our steam vessels on every point 
which is nearest or most adjacent to that harbour 
where the enemy has chosen to collect his force, 
or the place most convenient for offensive opera- 
tion, as the case may be. Any little harbuur is 
just as good and as convenient for steam ships, as 
the great harbour of Plymouth-Sound ;—both 
Falmouth and Dartarouth will be much better, as 
being more advanced into the Channel, but Shore- 
ham will probably be the principal harbour in 
Great Britain. 

We may, before we proceed farther, advert to 
our progress in Naval Architecture. Duriiryg the 
late war of 20 years, the philosophical theory of 
ship building was in England neither studied nor 
regarded 3 an individual, without a mathematical 
education, entered into one of our dock yards, 
where he served his regular apprenticeship to chip 
wood in the building-yard, mast-house, boat-house, 
é&c.; he passed sucvessively through the gradations 
of journeyman, foreman, quarterman, and, after 
some years, mast-maker, or boat-builder ; if his 
character was good, he becante assistant, and lastly, 
master shipwright, or naval architect, without any 
knowledge of the subject, but what was necessary 
to join together pieces of timber in the strongest 
manner, that is, without a particle of philosophical 
knowledge, or acquaintance with the mathemati- 
cal, (the most essential) part of his profession. 
The Victory, of 100 guns, built above 60 years 
ago, combines all the good qualities which a ship 
of that class could have, which, besides the beauty 
of her model, were so well known and appreciated 
in the navy, that during the 100 days’ war, every 
admiral who had any interest or prospect of a 
command, applied for that favourite ship, in pre- 
ference to the Howe, Vincent, or Nelson, new 
ships, at least one third superior in force or weight 


of metal. Itis notorious, that the Prince of Wales, 
Boyne, Dreadnought, and Impregnable, were suc- 
cessively ordered by the Admiralty to be con- 
structed precisely after the model of the Victory ; 
and, it is equally notorious, that all these ships 
were miserable imitations. In short, not one of|but the lover and his mistress, mounted on the 
them was the least like the Victory ; and what is 
still more extraordinary, they were as little like 
each other in appearance, although they had all} either mounted upon the devil or the favorite mare 
every bad quality, and none of the good proper- 
ties, which a ship ought to have; they were ugly, 
bad sailers, worked and steered badly, carried 
their guns low, and stowed provisions, water, and 
stores badly. One was four feet broader, another 
was as much shorter than the Victory, and they 
were in comparison all Tubs. They were not 
thought worth repairing for activé service. Where- 
as, the Victory has been several times rebuilt, as 
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hanced his value. 


The Envoy said, ‘I will give 


you fifiy tomans.’”® ‘A liule more, if you please,’ 


said the fellow, apparently entertained, ‘Eighty! 
—a hundred!’ He shook his head, and smiled, 
The offer came at last to two hundred tomans! 
‘Well,’ said the Arab, seemingly quite satisfied, 
‘you need not tempt me any farther—it is of no 
use; you are a fine elchee; you ha. > fine horses, 
camels, and mules, and I am told you have loads 
of silver and gold: now,’ added he, ‘you want my 
colt, but you shall nut have him for all you have 
got.’ So saying, he rode off to the desert, whence 
he had come, and where he, no doubt, amused his 
brethren with an account of what had passed be- 
tween him and the European Envoy. 

‘[uquiry was made of some officers of the Pacha 
of Bagdad, respecting this young man; they did 
not know him, but conjectured that, notwithstand- 
ing his homely appearance, he was the son or 
brother of a chief, or perhaps himself the head of 
a family; and such Arabs, they said, when in 
comparative affluence, no money could bribe to 
sell a horse like the one described. 

‘1 was one day relating the above story to Ab- 
dulla Aga, the former governor of Bu:sorah, who 
was at Abusheher, having been obliged to fly from 
Turkey. He told me that, when in authority, he 
several times had great trouble in adjusting dis- 
putes among Arab tribes, regarding a, horse or 
mare, which had been carried off by offe of them 
from another ; not on account of the value of the 
animal, that having been often offered tenfold, but 
from jealousy of their neighbors becoming possess- 
ed of a breed of horses which they desired to re- 
tain exclusively in their own tribe. An Arab 
shaikh or chief, he told mc, who lived within fifty 
miles of Bussorah, had a tavorite breed of horses. 
He lost one of his best mares, and could not fora 
long time discover whether she was stolen or had 
strayed. Some time afterwards, a young man of a 
different tribe, who had long wished to marry his 
daughter, but had always been rejected by the 
shaikh, obtained the lady’s consent and eloped 
with her. The shaikh and his followers pursued ; 


same horse, made a wonderful march, and escap- 
ed. The old chief swore that the fellow was 


he had lost. After his return he found, on inqui- 
ry, that the latter was the case; that the lover 
was the thief of his mare as well as of his daugh- 
ter, and that he had stolen the one for the puspose 
of carrying off the other. He was quite gratified 
to think he had not been beaten by a horse of 
another breed, and was easily reconciled to the 
young man, in order that he might recover the 
mare, which appeared an object about which he 
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But now things 


the only method of preserving her beautiful model. 
The Amethyst and Penelope frigates were built 
together from the same mould, but they were as 
unlike each other as frigates of the same class 
could be ; the one was several feet longer, and 
the other broader by several inches, their qualities 
were totally different while under sail, one having 
the advantage in light windg, the other when 
tli eet att chro tree antinu tgs 8s 
to stowage, and height of their guns. The 
eazle brig of 14 guns, commissioned in 1799, 
was built for a privateer, in a merchants’ yard, 
but purchased by government, and on trial, beat 
every vessel of her class. Consequently she was 
ordered into dock, and her model taken; two 
brigs, the Hunter, and Gannet, were built after it, 
but they did not in any one respect resemble the 
Weazle, and were under every circumstance infe- 
rior in sailing; proving that in every class our 
ship-builders failed .in their endeavours even to 
copy a good model—and often when employed to 
repair a ship, the alterations they made were 
known to spoil her sailing—of which the San Jo- 
seph, once the finest ship in the navy, is an in- 
stance. 
We cannot conclude without calling the atten- 
tion of our brother officers, to. whom the nation 
looks in the time of need for security, to this high- 
ly interesting and important matter. We see them 
daily parading the. streets of our metropolis, and 
those of every town and village in the kingdom, 
apparently idle and unconcerned. But we re- 
spectfully submit that since Steam Navigation has 
now becom: a part of their profession, it has also 
become their duty to study, and to make them- 
selves master of its theory and principles, if not of 
its practice ; and we can assure those who are 
young and aspiring that the pains they now bestow, 
will, in the next war, be amply rewarded by 
wealth, honor, and promotion. 
We are, Sir, &c. 
EEERHRRRS — 
ae 1 Captains, R. N. 


ARAB HORSE DEALERS. — 

FROM MALCOLM’S SKETCHES. 
‘Hyder, the elchee’s master of the chase, was 
the person who imparted knowledge to me on all 





descant by the hour on the qualities of a colt that 
was yet untried, but which, he concluded, must 
possess all the perfections of its sireand dam, with 
whose histories, and that of their progenitcrs, he 
was well acquainted. Hyder had shares in five 
or six famous blood mares; and he told me a 
mare was sometimes divided among ten or twelve 
Arabs, which accounted for the groups of half na- 
ked fellows whom I saw watching with anxiety 
the progress made by their managing partner in a 
bargain made for one of the produce. They often 


temper; and J have more than once observed a 
party leading off their ragged colt in a perfect 


dian or European. 


times esteemed beyond all price. 


subjects relating to Arabian horses. He would Vandyke’s female portraits of the age of Charles 


displayed, on these occasions, no small violence of | ly behind the ears, the end of each string reaching 


fury, at the blood of Daghee or Shumehtee, or 
some renowned sire or grandsire, being deprecia- 
ted by an inadequate offer, from an ignorant Jn- 


‘The Arabs still place more value on their mares 
than on their horses ; but even the latter are some- 
When the En- 
voy, returning from his mission, was encamped 
near Bagdad, an Arab rode a bright bay horse, of 
extraordinary shape and beauty, before his tent, 
till he attracted his notice. On being asked if he 
would sell him, ‘What will you give me?’ said 
he. ‘It depends upon his age; I suppose he is 
past five?’ ‘Guess again,’ was the reply. ‘Four.’ 
‘Look at his mouth,’ said the Arab with a smile. 
On examination he was found rising three ; this, 


was more solicitous than his daughter.’ 


ISLAND OF FERNANDO PO. 
The following account of a visit by the King 
of Baracouta and several of his chiefs, to an Eng- 
lish vessel at Fernando Po, is given in the recent- 


ly published account of a residence there, by Mr. 
Holman :— 


6 9 2 na 
nied by fis Grother’ and” five SFM other chiefs, 
came on board according to his promise, and with- 
out betraying any symptoms of timidity. The 
party were immediately conducted to the captain’s 
cabin, and entertained with wine and biscuits, 
which they appeared to partake of with consider- 
able relish. His Majesty, however, had not come 
unprovided, his canoe having been stored with 
some calabashes of palm wine, which were sent 
for on board, and distributed freely ; out of com- 
pliment we partook of this beverage ; some of the 
natives, we observed, mixed it with Madeira. I 
must not omit to mention that, whether as a point 
of etiquette, or whether it was intended as an ex- 
pression of gratitude for the attentions they were 
receiving, the King and his chiefs were particu- 
larly desirous of rubbing their long beards against 
those of our party who-happened to be possessed 
of a similar ornament or appurtenance. Amongst 
other circumstances which gave them satisfactiun, 
they were particularly gratified by sitting on our 
chairs; and we have since learned that, in their 
own residences, they are in the habit of using logs 
of wood for this purpose,—a custom widely differ- 
ing from the usual one of most other African na- 
tions, which is to squat down on the haunches or 
heels. A description of their dress, which was in 
the most fanciful savage taste, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. In the first place, the body was com- 
pletely smeared over with the kind of paint I have 
before described, his Majesty’s colour, like that 
which distinguishes the Imperial family of China, 
being yellow, while the livery of his attendants 
was dark red. The hair of the head was dressed 
in long small curls hanging down behind, and 
which, instead of hair powder and pomatum,were 
well stiffened with ochre and oil ; in front, similar 
curls, dividing from the forehead, hung down on 
each side below the ears, somewhat in the style of 








I. The forehead was generally round, sufficiently 
elevated to give phrenological indications of a fair 
portion of intellect, and, perhaps, unusually well 
displayed, by a custom which prevails of having 
the hair shorn in front an inch beyond the line of 
its natural growth, so as, in conjunction with the 
peculiar disposition of curls before described, to 
leave the part fully exposed. In some instances, 
seven or eight strings of beads, in imitation of the 
natural curls, were adjasted with much care over 
the fore-part of the head, and conducted separate- 


generally duwn tothe shoulders. This singularly 
ornamental head-dress was surmounted by a flat- 
tish low-crowned hat, with a narrow brim, the 
whole shape not a little resembling that of Mam- 


loosely wove split rattan, was covered over and 
ally red, feathers ; the latter of which appeared 


which passed th 
a tuft of hair collected above the vertex. 


below the knee, were enci 


brino’s helmet; the frame-work, constructed of 


ornamented with leaves, the bones of monkeys, 
and ther animals, and a few white, and occasion- 


to have been dyed in the blood of some animal.— 
This hat was secured to the head by a skewer, 
rough the crown, and agg 
necks, arms, body above the hips, and the legs 
by ornamental 
bands in the form of bracelets, which were for the 
Most part composed of strings of beads, made from 








VOL. XI. 


the girdle which thus surrounded the body wa 





appended, hanging down in front, the only article 
af clothing which they can be said to wear, con- 


sisting of the skin of some animal, and which, in 
many instances, was decorated with a bunch of 
herbage. His Majesty, however, xs a mark of 
distinction, wore also a similar covering behind. 
After having been entertained in the erbin, we 
conducted the party along the main deck, and 
showed them our horses, oxen, pigs, &c., with the 
whole of which they were highly gratified, espe- 
cially with the cow, whose tail was a source of in- 
effable interest to them, each of them handling it 
in succession, plucking vut its hairs, and shaking 
it with every indication of astonishment. The 
band was directed to play for their amusement, 
and delighted them to such a degree, that they 
could not retrain themselves from running into the 
midst of it. ‘The King’s brother was so enraptur- 
ed, that he capered about with excess of joy, 
making the most ancouth gestures in accordance 
with the musi 

“So played Orpheus, and so danced the brutes.” 
Our more difficult task was yet to be encountered 
—the distribution of presents. His yellow Maj- 
esty was in the first place complimented with the 
whole of an iron hoop, straightened out for the oc- 
casion, and also with half a dozen fishing hooks ; 
to his brother we gave half the quantity ;_ while the 
chiefs received about a foot in length each. Some 
squabbling occurred during this arrangement ; it 
was at length, however, happily concluded, pretty 
much to the satisfaction of the whole party, which 
left the ship in apparent good humor, aud evident- 
ly highly gratified with their visit.’ 





Nottingham Heroine.—Last week, a young wo- 
—* of Nouinghum, named Hannah Westbury, 
while on her way to Loughborough, was attacked 
on the turnpike road, when within two or three 
miles of the latter place, by an apparently hali- 
starved squalid-looking fellow, rather below the 
middle size, who seized a basket which was hang- 
ing on her arm, and mede off with it. Not relish- 
ing this kind of treatment, the girl, after deliber- 
ating within herself for a minute er two what to 
do, ‘screwed up her courage to thesticking point,’ 
and determined to regain her basket. She there- 
fore followed, and overtaking the fellow,commenc- 
ed an attack in turn ; and although he struck her 
a violent blow on the back with a stick, or blud- 


. geon, which he had in his hand, she succeeded in 


overpowering him, and,wrestling the weapon from 
his hands, beat him with it until he was compelled 
to cry out in the most pitiable accents for mercy, 
when he alleged that distress had driven him to 
the commission of the deed. The girl’s compas- 
sion being awakened by this tule of woe, she took 
three pence out of her pocket and gave it to him, 
and then pursued her journey without further mo- 
lestation, leaving the fellow in a ditch by the way 
side.—English paper. 


Fire-proof Man.—The French Medical Jour- 
nal ‘La Clinique’ gives an account of the experi- 
calla; who WREw one of the principal objects: of 
attraction at Paris. M. Martinez is not, like the ~ 
celebrated Russian salamander, Chamouni, insen- 
sible for a given period, to the effects of heat; 
on the contrary, he suffers so much exhaustion 
from his experiments that he is only able to 
repeat them once a week. He assumes the 
title of ‘incombustible,’ but after the fate of Cha- 
mouni, it may reasonably be doubted whether 
any man can fairly lay claim to the privilege of be- 
ing fire-proof. The Russian salamander was re- 
markable for the simplicity and singleness of his 
character, as well as for that idiosynerasy in his 
constitution, which enabled him for so many years, 
not merely to brave the effects of fire, but to take 
delight in an element where other men find de- 
struction. He was above all artifice, and would 
often entreat his visiters to melt their own lead, or 
boil their own mercury, that they might be per- 
fectly satisfied of the gratification he received from 
drinking those preparations. He would also pre- 
sent his tongue, in the most obliging manner, to all 
who wished to pour melted lead upon it and stamp 
an impression of their seals. His merit, however, 
was never sufficiently acknowledged till he was 
found dead in the oven which he had so often en- 
tered to amuse his visiters, by what he called his 
grand experiment. This grand experiment was, 
to enter an oven with a raw leg of mutton, and not 
to retire from it till the joint was thoroughly baked. 
Chamouni entered the oven once too often ; his 
ashes were coilected, and conveyed to Mojaisk, his 
Native town, where a neat monument has been 
erected to his memory, and a well written Latin 
inscription commemorates his fate.— Lancet. 








One morning I awoke and found myself unwell. 
I called for our Irish servant to make a fire in my 
chamber, as I intended to remain during the day. 
He took the tongs and went down after fire. As 
he was gone unusually long, and being impatient 
for him, I arose and went to the head of the 
stairs, when I was nearly suffocated with a dense 
cloud of smoke. Looking over the bannister, I 
saw the Paddy at the foot of the stairs, holding at 
arm’s length from him the tongs with a large fire- 
brand, smoking bountifully. ‘Why Jerry,’ said I, 
‘what are you standing there for, filling the house 
with smoke, and choking me to death ?’ He half 
choked answered, ‘Sure an’ ye doesn’t want the 
smoke in your room, yer honor, and I was waitin’ 
here indeed for the smoke to get off ‘fore I carried 
up the fire.’ 


Shut the Door !/—Now that cold weather is 
coming in good earnest, and the mountains begin 
to be white with snow, we beg leave to renew our 
hint to those who have doors, to keep them shut, 
to save fuel, and make themselves comfortable.— 
It is no trifling matter, when wood is dear and 
money scarce, to warm all out doors. But if you 
are resolved on warming the country at large, the 
better way will be to take your doors from their 
hinges to prevent them from slamming by the 
rude north-easters, and lay them up safely till 
warm weather, when they may be needful as a 
barrier against beetles, flies and mosquitoes. But 
if you would keep the frost without and comfort 
within, recollect this homely but useful maxim— 

The bisdmovt shut the deor— - 














from his size and perfect symmetry, greatly en- 


the vertebra of snakes, or some hard berry ; to 
* ‘Atoman is 2 nominal coin, nearly the value ef 8 pound sterling.’ ; # 


But, behiad or before, 


Be sure to shut the door. { Berk. 4m. 
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- National Intelligencer, and trust-worthy they surely are, 


. going as if the devil had sent him.’ 
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TPR — 
Communications. 

‘Mrssiox.’—It seems, if we may trust the editors of the 
that our good President might have secured. his comforta- 
bie chair of office, for at least four years longer, had he but 
sent Mr. Van Buren on a public mission some years since ; 
This may be so or not; but by some queer association of 
ideas, the suggestion brought to mind an old college 
story, which your readers may have the beneũt of. Some 
years ago—but not an huadred,—certain ill-broken schol- 
ars who had conceived a viljainous spite against an un- 
happy tutor, caught, late ‘one dark night, an old white 
horse, with hoofs as big as a chair bottoin and o tail long- 
er than his legs, and transported him bodily up stairs. 
He was then fastened, with rather e scant halter, to the tu- 
tor's door—and there, as might be expected, began to kick 
furiously. As soon as the tutor was fairly awake and had 
gathered his senses about him, he proceeded to the door, 
intending to open it with due caution and find out whence 
the horrible noise came. But*at his first pull, the horse, 
finding retreat out of the question and dispos.d to try what 
pushing would do, burst into the room. The poor gentle- 
man, utterly confounded by the sudden entrance of this 
extraordinary guest and terrified out of his senses by the 
flashing of the white tail in his eyes and the thundering of 
the hoofs upon the floor, sent forth without stay or stint 
the most appalling screams. This was rather more than 
the horse codid be expected to bear; and accordingly, 
making a desperate effort, -he broke his halter, escaped 
from the room and walked down stairs ;—and whether he 
has stopped running to this day is more than I know. 
Such a matter could not be passed over in silence; and 
accordingly a grand convocation of the government was 
assembled and all the students who lived in that entry, 
were summoned to undergo strict inquisition. But little 
was gained by this; for a while none could say more than 
that they had heard a noise as unaccountable as tremend- 
ous ; at last, however, one was found who could go a little 
further.. ‘I heard Sir,’ said he to the President, ‘I heard 
Mr. — screaming, and thinking somebody was pound- 
ing him to death, I went to his rescue; and as [ reached 
the head of the stairs, something went by me like light- 
ning.’ ‘What was the thing: was it ahorse? ‘I don’t 
know sir, itmay have been a borse, but it seemed a large 
sort of wild beast, and he was obviously going upon a Sa- 
tanic Misstoy.’ ‘A Satanic Mission! Whatdo you mean 
hy going on a satanic mission?’ ‘I mean sir, that he was 





Mr. Giles.—Messrs. Editors, U find the following opinion 

given in the Boston Anti-Tariff Report of last year, p. 89. 
N.S. 

“ ThHBse who have any recollection of the character he 
sustained in Congress daring the early part of Mr. Jeffcr- 
son's administration, wen he was one of the principal 
supporters of the government, against as able an opposi- 
tion as any administration ever encountered, will not daubt 
his qualifications ta form a just opinion upon any subject 
connected with the laws and coustitution of the country. To 
deny the pre-eminent talents and knowledge, of a man who 
could contend successfully in debates upon the most diffi- 
cult and abstract questions with the Griswolds and Boyards 
of the day, would not only be uncandid but ridiculous.” 





Tuanscivive Disaster.—lin a neighbouring town, an 
accident of a novel nature has lately happened, which I 
relate for the benefit of tailors and others who may cele- 
brate our future thanksgivings. It may not be generally 

_ known to our readers, that in most parts of the country, 
people do not get their clothes made just when they need 
them ;—if the accommodating tailor will promise to finish 
them by thanksgiving-day, each one is satisfied. Mr W. 
received applications in the way of his business, from peo- 
ple in all directions. No one could keep thanksgiving 
iow bi agsnnnce. Aiming. wo grt ol geet 

great number of garments on his shelves, of all kinds, 
sizes and colours; and many a satisfactory glance he 
often cast upon his bandy-work, and seemed paid for his 
labor beforehand, by anticipating the approaching happi- 
ness, of which he was to be the principal cause. Thus far 
we have contemplated the beight sides of the picture, but 
alas! there is a dark side and it must be exhibited. Our 
worthy artisan having risen one morniag with the lark, 
directs his way towards his shop, expecting in a few mo- 
ments to console himself for his past toils by gazing once 
more on those valuable commodies which he had been 
dreaming about all night. The key is in the lock, the door 
opens, he enters !—and becomes at once an unspeakably 
astonished Tailor. On the preceding night, some vile 
rogue, equally devoid of honesty and clothing, had broken 
into the shop and carried off the whole heap of ready- 
made clothes! All, all had vanished, 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left pot a rag behind. 
The cabbage, we are informed was not touched. 





NOTES OF A —— — IN EUROPE. 
jo. II. 

At Iselle we entered again the territory of Sardinia, and 
here our Swiss postillion left us without any means of 
going farther ; after much delay we hired horses to take 
us to Domo D'ossola, as the post-office had been that very 
day removed from Iselle, the travelling season being con- 
sidered past. It was now dark, and no threats could pre- 
vail on our Swiss to go on, and so much time was lost 
hefore horses were procured, that we had twelve miles to 
ride over the most hazardous part of the mountain in the 
deepest darkness ;—our lamps were lighted but they served 
us only to see a wall of rock on our left, while we had on 
the right, the pleasant roar of the Doveria many hundred 
feet below us, but which it needed but a step to reach. I 
could not but feel myself in some danger, but after watch- 
ing a little while, [ saw no means of avoiding it but walk- 
ing all the way, and I therefore settled into a comfortable 
sleep, and only awaked by the rumbling of our carriage 
through another gallery of stone just before we reached 
Domo D’ossola. There we had the comfort of learning 
that the postillion who left us so abruptly at Iselle, had 
two days beſore been threshed by an English officer ; this 
we were informed by an inscription on our chamber wall, 
which added that said officer was carried before a magis- 
trate and fined twelve francs for the ase of the church, all 
which considered, we were glad that we did not put in 
practice certain arguments we were much inclined to em- 
ploy ;—on the whole the affair was very properly con- 
ducted, for the postillion was very impudent and no doubt 
deserved his beating, and yet Englishmen would be much 
improved in their manners if they were occasionally fined 
for the use of their fists. After all, fighting is a bad way of 
setting through the world. [narrowly escaped being mobbed 
aud taken into custody, in Paris, for beating a scoundrel 
that richly deserved it, and [ cannot flatter myself that he 
is ess a scoundrel than he was before. The passage of 
the Simploa is spoken of as difficult, and though I did not 
put much faith in such stories, I found it even easier than 
1 had expected ; it is a slow ascent and a rapid descent, 
but never was a better road any where—this road reaches 
on one side to Milan, and is to be continued on the other 
to Geneva—when completed, it is said, the expense will 
have been 9,000,000 francs, not a great sum for so great a 
work—the longest gallery was the result of eighteen months 
unremitted labour aight and day. The Swiss side of the 
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and one blast of powder shivers large masses, but on the 
Italian side, it is all granite of a most refractory kind, and 
was drilled almost every foot. There are a number of huts 


night or storms, though only one family remains through 
intended like that of the St. Bernard, for the reception of 


the road are lost, and the passengers are guided by tall 
poles raised ut short intervals,—but though we passed it 
late in the season, there was snow only on the top of the 
mountain, and there but a few inches, and the weather was 
so moderate that I walked quite over the summit without a 
great coat. I find in a little description of the Simplon 
that l shall probably never see again, an exploit of Gen. 
Bethencourt that [had never heard before and is worth 
remembering. Bonaparte sent him in May, 1800, with 
1000 French and Swiss soldiers to occupy the pass of 
Iselle ; the passage to it lay over a bridge that had been 
carried away by a fall of snow and rocks, leaving an abyss 
of sixty fect in breadth—one of his soldiers voluntarily 
undertook to carry a rope across, which he effected at 
great peril, by climbing down by the holes made in the 
rock for the braces of the bridge and crossing the river at 
the bottom, and afterwards climbing the opposite cliff— 
the cord being thus extended one soldier passed over on 
it, and next Gen. Bethencourt, and after him all the thou- 
sand men with their arms aod knapsacks, suspending 
themselves by this single cord. Five dogs who were with 
the corps and were left behind, leaped down the cliff to 
join their masters ; three of them were killed anti two 
reached the opposite side. At Domo D’ossola the Italian 
posts begin and they are one third longer than the French ; 
this we did not know, and were therefore six days from 
Geneva to Milan instead of foar as we had calculated.— 
After leaving Domo the country became more level and 
cultivated ; this is a change not perfectly agreeable ; for 
however we love the appearance of cultivation and plenty, 
they are dull and common place after leaving sueh :nag- 
nificent nfountain scenery ; the change from the grand to 
the useful is giving up wonder for mere approbation ; as I 
left the tremendous rocks and barren gorges of the Sim- 
plon, I could not but say with Corinne, “Oh' que j'aime. 
Vinutile!” [have never felt the gloom of savage scene- 
ry ; the more wild its character, the more inaccessible its 
heights, the more steep and dark its abysses, the greater 
is the glow of enthusiasm it inspires—and in such scenes, 
(to transiate the words of a traveller from the Album at 
Chamouny) “ every step I ascend I seem to conquer for 
myself a new throne of dignity”—but in passing from 
them to the vallies, however rich and busy they be—the 
mind loses its energy and spirit ; I never felt less alive to 
beautiful scenery than after leaving Domo and passing 
along the Toccia till it opens into the Lago Maggiore ; the 
lake is narrow, and though -our shore was of the mildest 
character, the opposite was mountainous and barren ; the 
snowy tops of the Alps we had passed just appeared above 
the dark brown hills—the water was perfectly calm, and 
the islands with their palaces and huts produced a beauti- 
ful effect—they are four; one at a distance contains a 
considerable town with churches ‘and spires ; but the three 
otW¥s are nearer the shore—the Isola Madre and Isola 
Bella contain only the palaces of the family of Boromeo, 
but these, especially that on Isola Bella are of great ex- 
tent; high towers, fine facades, long arcades and terraces 
raised one above another, give an appearance of eastern 
and almost fairy splendor. Near them and much in con- 
trast, is the Isola de Pescatori, a little town of fishermen. 
I wished much to visit these islands, but our time is too 
shert to go much out of our way to look for beauties—it 
is a great vexation in travelling to be obliged to leave so 
much unseen, it almost balances the pleasure in what we 
do see—but after all, islands are only beautiful when one 
is not on them, and I have learned by much fatigue that 
th ber ede of palaces i the eaide ade "ie, ons, be 
fairly in Italy, this side of Domo the people speak little 
but Italian. French is the language of Switzerland as far 
as Sion, there begins the German, but French has served 
us pretty well as far as Domo, and there I began to sput- 
ter, my Itttle Italian—there too begins the idle, chattering, 
character of the nation. We lodged at Sesto, and were 
examined thoroughly by the Austrians, who plague trav- 
eliers out of all patience and then beg for money ; their 
officers take 10 sous with many bows and grazias We 
had in the morning a laughable though vexatious scene in 
the inn yard; a carriage that was to start before us was 
already except the paying, aud during a half hour’s con- 
test for that, not a soul would stir for us, though there were 
twenty idlers who had nothing else to do ;—every one 
gathered round the disputants, all talking with most vio- 
lent gestures and as much interested as if it touched their 
own pockets ; we had almost to drag them away to har- 
oess our horses, but nothing could be done until the other 
carriage drove off, and then they gathered into groups and 
discussed the whole merits of the dispute with each other 
before we could be served. They are the most vivacious 
idlers in the world—thence to Milan where we arrived at 
half past 3, and are lodged at the Hotel Royal. 


[In the first No. of these ‘Notes’ in last week’s paper, cer- 
tain names of places were dreadfully abused; Chamouny 
was spelt Clomuny, &c. &c. Wemention it partly to ex- 
onerate our contributor from the blame of such misdeeds, 
by taking it upon ourselves, and partly to assure our rea- 
ders that we will he un our guard against similar mistakes 
in future.) 





Messrs. Editors. 
An anecdote, reiating to an interesting portion of our 
early history, in which Mr. Higginson, recently deceased, 
was intimately concerned, is within my knowledge, and 
may be acceptable to your readers, as illustrating the 
spirit of our fathers. When Shay’s rebellion broke out, 
Governor Bowdoin, relying much on the aid and ad- 
fice of Mr Higginson, sent for him at once; they 
then sent for General Linceln. The General declared 
that he could not take the field with his troops, un- 
less funds were provided, to the amount at least 
of twenty thousand dollars. The day was stormy and 
cold ; but Mr. Higginson and two other eminent merchants 
of that day, undertook to raise the money. It was raised 
immediately, although it would be now easier to raise fifty 
times that amount, as ther was then no confidence in the 
Government. As this was an informal matter, the money 
could not be put into the State treasury, and it was deliv- 
ered to Mr Edward Payne, the father of the late Mr. Wil- 
. liam Payne, as treasurer for the occasion, with instructions 
to General Lincoln to draw upon him. The Governor 
and Deacon Phillips, the father of the late Lieut. Gov. 
Phillips, both subscribed liberally. The week after, Gov. 
Bowdoin added a further aod much larger sum; and Mr. 
Phillips being again applied to, said at once, “tell Gen. 
Lincoln if funds enough are not raised, to draw and draw 
again, ‘till he has enough, and let him not fear that his 
drafts shall be dishonored, for the country must be saved.” 
I have always believed that Shay’s rebéllion, though it 
occasioned great trouble and anxiety at the tine, was very 
useful in its consequences. Its effect, if I am not mistaken, 
in impressing upon the public the dangers of anarchy, and 
in making good and honest men forget small differences 
of opinion, was great and lasting. Perhaps no other oc- 
currence would have taught this valuable lesson so forci- 
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We regret that some of the distant subscribers to the 


; weck at the usual time. 


We will endeavour to prevent the 


_——_ 





Ra.i-road to Worcester —We are glad to learn that the 
spirit and earnestness which begin to prevail upon tais 
subject, and which strongly marked the proceedings of 
the meeting on Monday evening, authorize a” pretty con- 
fident expectation that the project will be carried into 
execution. 





The South Carolina Delegation —We publish to-day a 

part of the replies to Mr. Mitchell on the subjecy of the 

proceedings of the South Carolina Delegation last winter, 

after the passage of the tarifv law. They differ from Mr. 

Mitchell's statement in one respect; it seems from his 

statement that a proposition was made by one member to 

the delegation to formally secede from Congress, whereas 

Mr. Hayne says, it was only an individual opinion ex- 

pressed by Mr. Hamilton, on whicly the delegation did not 

act and were not called upon to act deliberately and form- 

ally. But according to Mr. Hamilton's own statement, he 

did seriously and bona fide resolve to take this step. “1 

averred” says he, “ that for my part I had resolved, the mo- 

ment the bill was engrossed and the final question carried, 

to address a letter to the speaker to inforin him that J had 

vacated my scat”—and he was dissuaded from so doing 

by the remonstrances of Mr. Drayton, Mr. Hayne, Mr. 

M'Daffie, and Mr. Martin. “My great respect for their 

opinions,” says he, “ and I trust no stight consideration of 
the unpleasant siluationin which they might have been placed, 

if this strong measure on my part had met with general 

approbation at home, induced me to relinquish it.” He 

did not even dream of being himself placed in an unplea- 

sant situation by this movement. He was induced to stay 

solely from delicate and generous regard to his colleagues. 

Notwithstanding the positive style in which Mr. Hayne 

undertakes to make out a misstatement of this matter by 

Mr. Mitchell, his account of it appears to be substantially 

correct. The only difference between him and the other 

members, is, that from his account, it might be inferred that 

the suggestion was made with greater formality than was 

in fact actually observed. 

The only other important difference between his state- 

ment and those of the other members of the delegation, is, 

that he attributes to Mr. Hayne some remarks which, it 

seems, according to Mr. .Hamilton’s statement, were, in 

substance, made by him. This may have been a mistake 

of Mr. Mitchell, and probably was so; it would be a 

harsh construction to suppose it any thing more than a 

mistake. And since General Hayne’s reputation might be 

thereby seriously atlected, it is very natural that he should 

feel some solicitude to contradict the statemeat ; which he 
does in terms amounting at least to the “ reproof valiant,” 
if not to the “ counter-check quarrelsome.” 

We do not take sides with Mr. Mitchell in the general 
controversy between him and his colleagues ; for as to the 
treasonableness of these proceedings, they are quite too 
blustering and extravagant to bear the character. If the 
union is in danger of dissolution from the declamatory fer- 
mentation of these gentlemen, it is a very feeble union 
and hardly deserves the name. We do not say that the 
same things would not be treason in New England, as it 
was treason in the time of Henry VIII, to imagine or 
dream of the king’s death; but out of New England we do 
not think that all this storm of declamation and breathing 
out of threatnings, does amount to downright treason.— 
Besides, Mr. Mitchell ought to have opposed these ex- 
travagancies at the threshold, as Col. Drayton did, instead 
of indifferently looking on, and silently acquiescing, and 
then coming out with his denunciations after his return 
home. We may do him injustice, but from the whole cor- 
respondence there seems to be a want of magnanimity, 
urginy and independencé, in the course he has pursued 
And the attempt to promote his re-election out of this 
affair, seems not to be very highly creditable to him and 
his friends ; for we do not see what merit he could claim 
from the transaction, unless it be a merit to subsequently 
denounce the extravagance of his colleagues, which he had 
not at the time sufficient spirit to oppose. 

One fact disclosed in this correspondence cannot but 
strike the attentiog of every body, namely, that they were 
going home, especially, no doubt, Mess. M’Duffie and 
Hamilton, fo allay the excitement of their constituents.— 
This reminds one of Sir Anthony’s, “Why do you not 
keep cool, as Ido?” These two gentlemen, at least, cer- 
tainly forgot their errand. 

And all this is for the tariff; the most exceptionable parts 
of which, were inserted by the influence and votes of its op- 
ponents. If the law had been adopted as proposed by the 
Harrisburg Convention, Col. Hamilton would have been 
saved the discussion of the question whether the United 
States have power to coerce a state. 


Extract from General Hayne’s reply to Mitchell's State- 
ment.—* It will be seen from the anuexed statements, that 
the facts are, that one of the delegatiun (Major Hamilton) 
without proposing that the members should “ formally 
secede,” or submitting indeed any proposition whatever on 
the subject,—merely expressed his own individual inclina- 
tion to pursue that course, not as a measure that was to 
dissolve all political connexion of South Carolina with the 
federal government,” but simply because in Major Hamil- 
ton’s opinion, (now that the Tariff had passed) his services 
in Washington were no longer of any use. It appears 
that every member of the delegation was opposed to the 
course the Major had determined to pursue, and yet Mr. 
Mitchell seems even now to shudder at the fearful respon- 
sibility which was nearly thrown upon him “ of remain- 
ing alone in Washington in opposition to the views of the 
whole delegation. The next point that requires notice is 
Mr. Mitchell's new version of the charges that the mem- 
bers “ finally determined to induce the people to agree to 
and advocate a separation of the States.” Here Mr. 
Mitchell seems to admit that no such “ determination” 
was ever made, nay he does not even pretend that any 
“ proposition” to that effect was submitted, thus acknow!- 
edging the entire want of any foundation in truth, of the 
most material of all the charges preferred against the 
delegation. But he tells us, that certain other propositions 
were submitted (by whem he does not state,) none which 
it seems, however, were finally agreed to, but which, to- 
gether with all the other plans, were finally abandoned at 
my instauce,—“ lest any increase of excitement in South 
Carolina might prove injurious to the election of General 
Jackson.” Thus, then, it would appear from Mr. Mitci- 
ell’s own shewing, that, so far from its having been agreed 
to excite the people so a3 to induce them “to agree to a 
separation of the States,” it was finally determined to al- 
lay the excitement. It is difficult to conceive what cen- 
sure he desires to attach to any one when he charges him 
with proposing “a free communication with the principal 
men in his district on the subject of the Tariff—or that 
the members should communicate with each other “on 
the state of the public feeling” —or even that they should 
“meet at Columbia,”—unless indeed the object of such 
a meeting had been (as Mr. M. alleges) for the purpose of 
“ devising and maturing some plan of action for the State 
Government”—which the statement of Col. Drayton con- 
clusively disproves. 

Mr. Mitchell has next thought proper to impute to me 
personally the expression of certain opinions with regard 
to the power and resources of the State, which, from the 
connection in which they were placed wiih certain obser- 
vations attributed to Mr..M’Duffie, leaves no doubt of the 
design to represent me as advocating a separation of the 
State. As the expression of these opinions constitutes the 
only offence specially laid to my charge either by Mr. 
Mitchell or his friends, | think proper to give to it a spe- 
cial gotice. I deny, then, that | made any one of the ob- 
servations attributed to me. It will appear from the 
statements of Col. Drayton aud Major Hamiltcn, that the 
remarks which Mr. Mitchell thinks proper to attribute to 
me, were actually made by one of those gentlemen. The 
public will thus see what reliance is tot: placed on Mr. 
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Mitchell’s statements, when designed, as this unquestion- 
ably was, deeply to implicate the conduct of an individual. 
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Virginia, are thus stated. 











But, while | ikus relieve myself from the only charge which | 
has been preferred against me, personally—if it will aford | 
Mr. M. or his friends any great gratificaiion to know my | 
opinion on the subject; J will sav to them that I concur 
entirely with Major Hamilton ia the belief that the federal | 
gover ument Possesses ho pow er to cocree a sovereign 
Siate, by enforcing an unconstitutional law ai the point of 
the bayonet —and I rejoice, for the sake of the southern 
>tates, and the liberties of iny country, that it isso. LT re- 
joice, * that the standing army is a mere handful of men,” 
that “no Southern [organy other] militia will ever consent 
to take up arms against our people,” and that our gallant 
brethren of Virginia and North Carolina, “ will never 
permit the passage of troops through their territories for 
the purpose of subjecting South Carolina.” And if any 
Carolinian feels or wishes it to be otherwise, | envy him 
neither his feelings vor his patriotism.” 
ROBERT Y. HAYNE.” 
Colonel Drayton's Statement. 

I make this statement, in consequence of having been 
requested by General Hayne and Major Hamilton, to put 
in writing what was said or acquiesced in by them, and by 
myself, at two mectings of the Delegation of South Caro- 
Jina, held at the lodgings of General Hayne, in the city of 
Washington, shortly after the passage of the late Tariff 
Act. ” 

At these meetings, the object of toth ef which was to 
consult as to the course which ought to be pursued by the 
Delegation of South Carolina, in consequence of the pas- 
sage of the Tariff Law referred to, no propositions were 
directly or indirectly submitted, except the follewing, 
which were ecquiesced in without the dissent of any one : 
Ist. That when the Delegates went home, they should, by 
letter, communicate to each other the feelings and senti- 
ments of the people within their districts, upon the subject 
of the Tatiff; that the Delegates should make no attempt 
to increase the excitement, which it was anticipated the 
provisions of the law would occasion; and that they 
should endeavor to prevent public meetings, and every 
expression of public opinion connected with the tariff, un- 
til after the result of the Presidential election should be 
ascertaine@, it being declared, aud apparently with the con- 
currence of all who were present, that the election of Mr. 
Adams or of Gen. Jackson, was a matter of Sittle import- 
ance, compared with the existence or abolition of the re- 
Strictive system. 2d, That the Delgates should assemble 
at Columbia, at the commencement of the session of the 
Legislature, not to obtrude their advice upon it, but give 
any information respecting the Tariff, or any other Con- 
gressional proceedings which the members of that body 
might see fit to ask of them. 3dly, That as whatever mea- 
sures might be adopted would have more weight, if they 
were supported by all the States opposed to the Tariff 
Law, than if South Carolina stood alone, certain individu- 
als of our Delegation should inform the Representatives of 
those states of our views, and invite them to a conference 
with us. Major Hamilton, after expressing great indigna- 
tion at the passage ef the Tariff Law, said, that in his opin- 
ion, the proper step for him to take, and he had resolved 
to take it, was to go home, as he could no longer be of any 
service at Washington, to deliver his commission to the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, and not to return 
to congress unless he should be directed to do so by his 
constituents, who, he was sure, would approve of his con- 
duct. 1 remarked, that | did not agree with Major Ham- 
ilton ; that a representative had no other power than to 
represent his constituents in the Federal Congress ; that 
he had no right to abandon his post ; and that if the peo. 
ple felt themselves aggrieved, it was for them to decide 
upon what the emergency required. General Hayne said, 
that he concurred with me, and made some observations 
enforcing his opinion, which | do not retain in my memo- 
ry. There was aconversation at one of the meetings, as 






















to the effects which would be produced by the dissolution 
ofthe union. Upon this topic, | do not recollect that Gen- 
eral Hayne uttered a word. Major Hamilton remarked, 
that should South Carolina be driven from the union by 
the restrictive policy, it would not be in the power of the 
government to enforce it: that the regular army was too 
small to create any apprehensions: that our sister states 
of Virginia and North Carolina would never suffer the east- 
ern or northern militia to march through their territories, 
-for the purpose of reducing South Carolina to subjection ; 
and if they did, we sh6uld be able, successfully, to defend 
ourselves. Some observations were then made upon Ma- 
jor Hamilton's remarks, by one of the Delegation, but not 
by General Hayne. © I staied, that I regarded the union to 
be of immense importance ; that much as I deprecated 
the restrictive system; partial, oppressive and unconstitu- 
tional as J conceived it to be, I should yet consider the dis- 
solution of the union, as a more serious calamity ; and that 
when two evils were presented to us, as statesmen and as 
citizens, we ought to choose the least of them. Before the 
separation of the delegates, the individuals who bad been 
223 
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tives had acquiesced in the y of our course, but 
that many others thought it to be inexpedient, none of 
them therefore had been invited to a conference with our 
delegation. We then adjourned, finally, it having been 
previously declared that the agreement which had been en- 
tered into to assemble at Columbia, at the commencement 
of the next session of our Legislature, should not be bind- 
ing upon us, but should be a subject for further considera- 
tion, to be decided upon after we had returned to our 
homes. The foregoing, to the best of my memory, con- 
tains the substance of all that was said by General Hayne, 
Major Hamilton .and myself, at these meetings, which 
were not conducted according to the forms of a deliberate 
body, it sometimes occurring, that whilst one was speaking, 
others were carrying on conversations together. I am 
positive, that nothing more was either proposed, or agreed 
to be done by our delegatiun at these meetings, than what 
I have mentioned. I do not introduce the remarks of any 
of the other Delegates, not because I suppose that those 
who made them, would be adverse to my doing so; but 
because I regard it as a breach of propriety and of impli- 
cit confidence, to publish what fell from them, without 
their authority. WM: DRAYTON. 


Col. Hamilton says, “ It is utterly untrue, as insinuated 
by the writer under the signature of “ Union,” that a 
meeting at that time, before or since, ever t place on 
the part of the South Carolina Delegation, for the purpose 
of promoting, or in any way considering the subject of a 
separation of the States, 

The exclusive object of the meeting was, to ascertain 
how far the co-operation of the other Southern delegations 
might be obtained, in placing on the journals of both 
Houses, an argumentative exposition in the form of a 
protest against the tariff, copies of which we proposed to 
send to the executive of the Anti-Tariff States.” 


On the subject of receding from Congress, bis statement 
is as follows. ‘ 


“In the course of a very animated conversation, | 
averred, that, as for my part, I had resolved, the moment 
the bill was engrossed, and the final question decided, to 
address a Jetter tothe Speaker, to inform him that I had 
vacated my seat, and that I shuuld not return again to 
witness the remonstrances of my constituents insulted, and 
their interests trampled upon, unless specially instructed 
by them to resume my duties ; and that I felt certain that 
they would sustain me in this course ; that I considered 
the South to be in substance, on this question of taxation, 
without any representation, and the form might as well be 
dispensed with.” 


His views the of probability of a separation and of the 
power of the Union to coerce his state, and the resources 
of the State to resist coercion, and the part that would 
probably be taken by the “ natural allies” of Carolina in 


“J recollect distinctly, that either at the first or second 
meeting which took place at Gen. Hayne’s lodgings, some 
one present observed, that a perseverance in the tariff 
policy, or prohibtory system, must lead to a dissolation of 
the Union—when Colonel Drayton remarked that this was 
an evil greatly to be deprecated, which | betieve met with 
universal assent. This, however, led to a long and ardent 
conversation on the resources of the State to sustain her- 
self, in which ] substantially made the remarks which Mr 
Mitchell bas attributed to General Hayne. l agrtainly 
did say that as to the federal government enforcing an 
unconstitutional Jaw with the bayonet, it was an absurdity 
too monstrous to be entertained. But if they did recruit 
an army from the power of the manufacturers to 
force their infernal tariff our throats, that I did not 
believe that our natural allies in Virginia or North-Caro- 
lina would permit them to pass through their territories ; 
but if they did, | had great reliance on the spirit of a free 
and gallant people, aud in the holy enthusiasm of a just 
cause ; and if our aJtars and fircsides were invaded, we 
would have to meet our iovaders like men, and | had very 
little doubt we would react, with considerable improvem- 
ents, the victories of 10th June, Eutaw and Cowpens.” 

His statement uf the part taken by Mr. Mitchell is 
worthy of attention. 

“ During the whole of these conclaves which Mr Mitch- 
ell represents as atrociously treasonable, he appeared to 
assent to all that was both said and done. Even at the 

tous suggestion which | made of my willingness 
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is a very poor affair ; it cannot have for any take else were 
other interest than that which it may derive ati | prs ay 
aggerated account of fashionable gambling * — in 
“ Pelhifm” is a very different work. We may git ot pride, | 
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We give from Pelham, as a sample of the: hour ; I ex 
character of the book, the two first chapters; js! the easy L 
however, there is more of carricature than is enna — L. 
this author. We do not give an aualysis of the dim) a 
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Fortunately, the bailiff was abashed, oat by bist =| suppose 
pudence he kept the secret. At the end of the week, ti degree, wh 
diamonds went to the jeweller's, and Lady Frances Cotton stoc 
paste. . 

I think it was about a month afterwards theta do ne 
cousin left my mother twenty thousand pounds, % Cambridge 
just pay off our most importunate creditors, and vate billian 
for said Mr Pelham. these reso 

‘It will just redeem my diamonds, and new than could 
house,’ said Lady Frances. the whole | 

The latter alternative was chosen. My Ls beer by th 
down to run his last horse at Newmarket, aad /„a  ~~¥ Fe Joc 
received nine hundred peuple in a Turkish tent. ] SFT, and s 
equally fortunate, the Greek and the Turk ; mga ¢*pectorat 
horse lost, in cansequence of which he pocketed SO ive the 
sand pounds, and my mother looked so ch _coachinan- 
tana, that Seymour Conway fell desperately ‘maid. 
her. eS It will be 

Mr Conway had just caused two divorces ; * 
all the women in London were dying for ot — 
of the pride which Lady Frances felt at his Pal most exem 
end of the season was unusually dull, and ay { college F 
having looked over her list of engagement, ond dviven pe 
tained that she had none remaining worth enying entered the 
agreed to elope with her new lover. nor the leet 

The carriage was at the end of the square. My "ah This is the 
for the first time in her life, got up at Be mrs 
foot was on the step, and her hand nest to Mr Cam an | a 
heart, when she remembered that her favourite Thes ele: 
ster and her French dog were left behind. ek allow that | 
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father and two servants. My father’s valet ; 4 ges of 
ed the flight (1 forget how), and awakened his am mos 

When my father was convinced of his loss, ke a 
his dressing gown—searched the garret and art Convens 
fooked in the maid’s drawers and the ¢ * P 
declared he was distracted. I have heardtharthemey 4 Pred that 
were qnite melted by his grief, and I do not doer issued 
least, for he was always celebrated for his s= i) the German 
theatricals. He was just retiring to vent be ple © dia, whi 

; — which | 
dressing-room, when he met my mother. / 
er hive been an awkward rencontre, and, aA any, © 
father, a remarkably unfortunate occurrents 5 ™ time it has e 
Conway was immensely rich, and the damege™ Delarity of 1 
doubt, have been proportionatly high. Hed O97) Sveranty of 
other alone, the affair might easily have beee 9"), at 
Lady Frances gone off in tranquillity ;—thess O°" — ranslati 
vants are always in the way ' é x sf Merves the su 

Lhave, however, often thought that t 988" ge beet of its te 

that the affair ended thus,—as I know, ! Bre put the 

stances, that it is frequently exceedingly _ * 
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front without making such an amasing sot p Mt waing, are 
render this observation good, 22 —2 +9 
elopements nothing farther was said epee — 
father introduced Conway to Brooke's, a8 EB ”ringuon, & 
dinner twice a week for a whole twelvemen®- ag Watsh, £ 
Not long after this occurrence, by the dea 2⸗ 94. Me Wan 
father, my uncle succeerted to the title 1 lhe 
famiiy. He was, as people justly observed, ae, ts 
gnan : built schouls for peasants, Sorgare Ege « ing 
diminished his farmers’ rents ; indeed, ON) caggge  ¥ persniggi 
and similar eccentricities, he was thought Gd PF © cients, 
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aod established us ia the secure enjoy amt oS * ——— 
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done in the most unhandsome minacr ; he obtainc da pro- | 

ise from my father to retire from Brou}s's and relinquish | 
che tart : and he prevailed upon my mother to take an! 
aversion to diamonds, and an indifierence to china mon- | 


| 
sters. CHAPTER 11. j 


At ten years old I went to Etou. J had been educated | 
till that period by my mother, who, being distantly related t 
to Lord —— (who had published ‘Hints upon the Cali- 
nary art’), imagined she possessed an hereditary claim to 
literary distinction. History was her great forle; for she 
had read all the historical romances of the day, sud his- 
sory accordingly I had been carcfully taught. 

{ think at this moment I see my mother before me, re- 
clining on her sofa, and repeating to me some story about 

° Elizabeth and Lord Essex ; then, sinking back with 

4 the exertion, tell me, in a languid voice, of the blessings of 
aliterary taste, and admonish me never to read above 
halfan hour at a time for fear of losing my health. 

Well, to Eton J went; and the second day f had been 
there, | was half killed for refusing, with all the pride of 
a Pelham, to wash tea-cups. J was rescued from the 
clutches of my tyrant by a boy not mach bigger than my- 
self, but reckoned the best fighter, for his size, im the whole 
school. His name was Reginald Glanville 3 from that 
period we became inseparable, and our friendship lasted all 
the tims he stayed at Eton, which was within a year of my 

n departure for Cambridge. 

His father wasa condemned a very ancient and wealthy 
family ; and his mother was a woman of some talent and 
more ambition, She made her house one of the most 
recherche in London. Seldom seen at large assemblies, 
she was eagerly sought after in the well winnowed soirees 
of the elect. Her wealth, great as it was, seemed the least 
prominent ingredient of her establishment. There was in 
it no uncalled for ostentation—no purse-proud vulgarity — 
no cringing to great, and no patronizing condescension to 
little people ; even the Sunday newspapers could not find 
fault with her, and the querulous wives of younger broth- 
ers could only sneer and be silent. — 

‘It isan excellent connexion,’ said my mother, when I 
told her of my friendship with Reginald Glanville, ‘and 
will be of more use to you than many of greater apparent 
consequence. Remember, my dear, that in all the friends 
you make at present, you look to the advantage you can 

derive from them hereafter ; that is what we call knowledge 
of the world, and it is to get the knowledge of the world 
that vou are seh? to a public school.’ : “ 

I think, however, to my shame, that notwithstanding my 
mother's instructions, very few prudential considerations 
were mingled with my friendship for Reginald Glanville. 
1 loved him with a warmth of attachinent, which has since 
surprised even myself. 

He was of a very singular character; he used to wan- 
der by the river in the bright days of summer, when all 
else were at play, without any companion but his own 
thoughts ; and these were tinged even at that early age, 
with a deep and impassioned melancholy. He was so re- 
served in his manner, that it was looked upon as coldness 
or pride, and was repaid as such by a pretty general dis- 
like. Yet to those he loved, no one could be more open 
and warm ; more watchful to gratify others, more indiffer- 
ent to gratification for himself: an utter absence of all 
selfishness, and an eager and active benevolence were in- 
deed the distinguishing traits ofhischaracter. I have seen 
him endure witha careless goodnature the most provoking 
afironts from boys much less than himself; but directly I, 
orany other of his immediate friends was injured or ag- 
grieved, his anger was almost implacable. Although he was 
of a slight frame, yet early exercise had brought strength 
to his mucies, and activity to his limbs ; and his skillin all 
athletic exercises, whenever (which was but rarely) he 
deigned to share them, gave alike confidence and success 
to whatever enterprise his lion-like courage tempted him 
to dare. 

Such, briefly and imperfectly sketched, was the charac- 
ter of Reginald Granville—the one; who of all iy early 
companions differed the most from myself; yet the ont 
whom I loved the most, and the one whose future destiny 
was ibe most interwined with my own. 

Iwas in the head class when | left Eton. As I was 

an uncommonly well educated boy, it may not 

be ungratifying to the admirers of the present system of 
education to pause here for a moment, and recal what I 
then knew. I could make twenty Latin verses in half am 
hour ; I could construe, without an English transiation, all 
the easy Latin authors, and many of the difficult ones, 
with it ; 1 could read Greek fluently, and even translate it 
through the medium of a Latin version at the bottom of the 
page. I was thought exceedingly clever, for I had only 
been eight years acquiring this fund of information, which, 
as one can never recall it in the world, you have every 
right to suppose that l had entirely forgotten before I was 
five and twenty. As I was never taught a syllable of Eng- 
a 


















































































































Jish during this period ; as when I once attempted ta rea 
ptt panes oat of uchnel bawes, 1 on: at, and 
“sap,” as my mother, when T Went to school, re- 


pounced her own instructions; and as, whatever school- 


now-a-days by inspiration ; so of every thi ich 
lates to English literature, English laws; and h his- 
tory (with the exception of the said story of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Lord Essex), you have the same right to suppose 
that I was, at the age of eighteen, when I left Eton, ia the 
foundest ignorance. 

* this age, I was transplanted to Cambridge, where l 
bloomed for two years in the blue and silver of a fellow 
commoner of Trinity. At the end of that time (being of 
royal descent,) I becamed entitle to an honorary degree.— 
I suppose the term is in contradistinction to an honorable 
degree, which is obtained by pale men in spectacles and 
cotton stockings, after thirty six months of intense appli- 
cation 


I do not exactly remember how | spent my time at 
Cambridge. I pad a piano forte in my rvom, and a pri- 
vate billiard-room of a village two miles off; and between 
these resources, I managed to improve my mind more 
than could reasonably have been expected. To say truth, 
the whole place reeked with vulgarity. The wen drank 
beer by the gallon, and eat cheese by the hundred weight 
—wore jockey-cut coats, and talked sla for wa- 
gers, and swore when they lost—smoked in your face, and 
expectorated on the floor. Their proudest glory was to 
drive the mail—their mightiest exploit to box with the 
eee mest delicate amour to leer at the bar- 

It will be believed, that I felt little regret in quitting 
companions of this description. I went to take leave of 
our college tutor. “ Mr. Pelham,” said he, affectionate- 
ly squeezing me by the hand, “your conduct has been 
most exemplary ; you have not walked wantonly over the 
college grass-plats, nor set your dog at the proctor—nor 
driven tandems by day, nor broken lamps by night—nor 
entered the chapel in order to display your intoxication — 
nor the lecture room, in order to caricature the professors. 
This is the general behaviour of young men of family and 

; but it has not been yours. Sir, you have been 
an honor to your college.” 

Thus closed my academical career. He who does not 
allow that it passed creditably to my teachers, profitably 
to myself, and beneficially to the world, is a narrow-mind. 
ed, and illiterate man, who knows nothing of the advanta- 
Ges of modern edacation. 





Conversavioxs Lexicon.—Our réaders are already ap- 
prised that Messrs. Carey, Lea & Carey, of Philadelphia, 
Nave issued proposals for publishing a ‘translation of 
te German Conversations Lexicon, a popuar Encyelope- 
tia, which has already passed through seven editions in 
, Y, Since its Girst publication in 1807, during which 
Wme it has expanded from six to twelve volumes. The po- 
Palarity of the work in the original language, is a sufficient 
Searanty of its character and utility, and the undertaking 
fatransiation in this country, is an enterprise which de- 
serves the success with which there seems to be a fair pros- 
Pect ofits being rewarded by the public. The publishers 
‘eve put the work into the hands of Dr. Francis Lieber 
‘tiated by Mr. Edward Wigglesworth, in favor of whose 
Malifcations for the task we can speak with the greatest 
“afidence. To render the work more perfect, and better 
. 'mMed to use in the United States, a great number of 
X articles are to be added, in which gentlemen in 
oe t parts of the country, distinguished for science and 

. are engaged. Among other names it is sufficient 
— those of the Hon. Judge Story, Hon. Edward 
— at: —* Proſessor Ticknor, Ro- 
* “im ~ r. John -Goodman, Dr. Charles Folen, 

. Frick of Baltimore. 
Vhe translators have permitted us to give our readers 
following article from the work, and we intend with 
* t Permission, to publish hereafter some of the articles 
® scientific subjects. 







N Br (Miche! i 
mer tchel), Duke of Elchingea, priace of Moscow 
thal and peer of France, grand cross of the Legion of 
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Honor, knight of St. Lonis and of several orders ia foreign 
countries, was bora in 1760 at Sarre Louis, in the depart- 
ment of the Moselle, He was of humble origin, and at an 
early age entered the sniiiary service. From a private 
hussar he rose by degree’, to the rank of captain, in 1794, 
when his courage and military skill were observed by Gen- 
eral Kleber, who gave hin the command of a corps of 500 
men, and in 1796 appointed him adjutani-general. He 
soon surpassed the expectations which he had excited, and 
in 1796, at the battle of Rednitz, was made general of bri- 
gade. Notwithstanding his rank, his impetuous courage 
often led him to expose his person like a private sotdier. 
He contributed essentially to the victory of Neuwied in 
1797 ; atter a valiant defence, he was taken prisoner at 
Diernsdorff, and on his liberation in 17¢-3, was male gen- 
eval of division. As such he communded on the Rhine io 
1799, and by an able diversion at Manheim, contributed to 
the victory of Massena, at Zurich, over the Russians under 
General Korsakoſſ. Ney also distinguished himself under 
Moreau, particularly at Hohen-linden. In 1902, he was 
sent ambassador to the Helvetic republic. Iu 1805, he 
commanded in the camp at Montreuil, and was appointed 
by Napoleon marshal of the empire, and grand-cross of the 
Legion of Honor. Ue opened the campaign of 1805 a- 
gainst Austria, by a brilliant victory at Elchingen, (where 
he received his tite—Duke of Eichingen), and brought 
about the capitulation of Ulm. He occupied the Tyrol 
and marched on to Carinthia, when |e was stopped in 
his career by the peace of Presburg. In 1606 and 1807, 
he fought at Jena, and, after the capture of Magdeburg, at 
Eylau and Friedland. In 1808 he maintained his high re- 
putation in Spain; but Nopoleon, always distrustful re- 
called him and kept kim at a distance, till the commence- 
ment of hostilities against Russia, when he received the 
chief command of the third division of the imperial forces. 
At the battle of Moscow, Napoleon gave him the well de- 
served name of le brave des braves (bravest of the 
brave). After the burning of Moscow, he led the van of 
the army, and by his masterly conduct prevented its utter 
destruction. On this occasion, his ability was perhaps 
more strikingly manifested, thin at any former pericd. 
The Emperor made him Prince of Moscow, and Alexander 
confirmed the title on his visit to Paris in 1814. In the 
spring of 1813, Ney reorganized the army which had con- 
quered at Lutzen and Bautzen, and marched with it to 
Berlin ; but was met at Dennewitz by Bulow, and defeat- 
ed. He was now obliged to retire to Torgan; but soon 
took the field again, chased the Swedes from Dessau, and 
fought with his wonted valor at Liepsic, where he received 
a wound ; and afterwards at Hanan. When the enemy 
entered France, he disputed every step of their progress. 
Brienne, Montinirail, Craonne and Chalons-sur-Marne, are 
shining names in the history of his battles. When Paris 
was taken and the Emperor was vacillating, Ney was the 
first, who vevtured to suggest to hin, that the contest 
would soon assume the charactes of a civil war, unless it 
were brought to a speedy termination. Thus he had an 
important influence upon Bonaparte’s abdication. After 
this event, Ney took the cath of allegiance to the king, 
was made a Peer, and received the cross of St. Louis and 
the command of the cuirassiers, dragoons, chasseurs anid 
light-armed lanceys. He enjoyed the most marked dis- 
tinctions at court, and appeared to be entirely devoted to 
the Bourbons. When Napoleon landed, on his return 
from Elba, Ney collected a considerable force, was ap- 
pointed its commander, and, with mauy assurances of his 
zeal and fidelity to the king, marched to crush the usurp- 
er. But soon noticing the desertion of his soldiers, and 
their inclination for Napoleon, he regarded the cause of 
the Bourbons as lost ; and receiving an invitation from the 
late emperor, he joined him at Lyons on the 13th of March, 
and thus opened his way to Paris. In the war of 1815, 
Napoleon gave him the command of his left wing, which 
engaged with the English at Quatre-Bras. The charge, 
made by General Gourgaud, from the lips of Bonaparte 
himself, that Ney’s conduct in this engagement was the 
cause of all the disasters of the campaign, has been fully 
refuted by Gamot, by means of a written copy of all the 
orders, Which the marshal received on that fatal day. At 
Waterloo he led the attack on the enemy's centre, and 
after five horses had been killed under him, remained last 
upon the bloody field ; his clothes were full of bullet holes, 
and he fought on foot, till night, in the midst of the slain. 
After the defeat, he returned to Paris, where he entered 
the chamber of Peers, and publickly contradicted the as- 
sertion of Davoust, the minister of war, that 60,000 inen 
had arrived under the walls of Guise, declaring in plain 
terms, that all was lost. On the return ot the king, Ney 
was included in the decree of July 24,1815, Fora consid- 
erable time, he remained concealed in the castle of a friend 
at Aurillac in Upper Auvergne. During an entertainment 
given by his friend, one of the guests observed a splendid 
sabre. The account of it reached the ears of the sub-pre- 
fect and it was immediately recognized as the sabre of the 
valiant Ney. ‘The castle was » the marshal taken 
aod on the 5th of August. Ney might have 
es with ease; but conscious innocence made him 

t of acquittal. His object had always been the 
welfare of his country. He was brought before a court- 
martial, which declared itself incompetent to take cogni- 
zauce of his case on the 10th of November. His trial was 
therefore referred to the chamber of Peers, where the min- 
ister, the Duke de Richelieu, was eager for his punishment. 
His advocate was Dupin. The 12th article of the capitula- 
tion of Paris, signed July 3, 1815, promising a general am- 
nesty, was quoted in his favor; but Wellington affirmed 
that this was not the true construction of the article. Not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of Marshal Davoust, vno 
had made the treaty, and who explained it in favor of 
Ney, he was sentenced to death on the 8th of December, 
by 169 votes against 17. With the calmness, which had 
distinguished him throngh the whole trial, he listened to 
the sentence ; but when the person who read it came to 
his title, he interrupted him ; ‘What need of titles now 2’ 
I am Michel Ney! and soon shall be a handful of dust!’ 
When the assistance of a priest was offered him, he repli- 
ed: *I need no priest, to teach me how to die; I have 
learned it in the school of battle.’ He permitted, however, 
the curate of St. Sulpice, to accompany him to the scaffold, 
and compelled him to enter the carriage first, saying : 
‘You mount before me now, sir, but I shall soonest reach 
a higher region.’ On the 7th of December, 1815, at 9 
o'clock, a.m.,he was shot in the garden of Luxemburg. 
When an atyempt was made to blindfold him, he tore away 
the cloth and indignantly exclaimed : ‘Have you forgotten 
that for 26 years, I have lived among bullets. ‘Then turn 
ing to the soldiers hé solemnly declared that he had never 
been a traitor to his country, and laying his hand upon his 
heart, called out witha steady voice. ‘Aim true; France 
foraver ! Fire!’ Marshal Ney left four sons. 





Tuas Sovruzeax Review.—Hilliard, Gray & Co. the 
agents for this Review, have just received the fourth nam- 
ber, for November. This work has beeh favorably no- 
ticed in England—and is certainly conducted wish much 
talent. It mast gain rapidly, at least in reputation, on its 
great rivals, the North American and the American Quar- 
terly. 

The present number contains several articles from some 
of the ablest statesmen in our country, and we are happy 
to see its pages deveted in so great a degree to the discus- 
sion of political and constitutional topics. The literature 
of this country must take this direction; good writers 
must discuss those dry subjects in order to keep a national 
spirit alive, and to give the people clear and interesting 
views of all the important subjects, connected with consti- 
tutional law. For on the general understanding of these 
subjects uy all the people, depends the stability of our in- 
stitutions. The federalist discussed the abstract principles 
before the instrument had been adopted—but this, like all 
other instruments, has practically received new meaning, 
and points which were, then considered important, have 
become quite secondary, and vice rersa. Hence arises 
the importance of discussing, and of diffusing among the 
people an interest in the discussion of great constitutional 
questions and topics as they arise in practice. 

The fourth number of the Southern Review, contains an 
interesting review of the history and present condition of 
the American Navy ; said to be from the peu of Senator 
Hayne, a gentleman who has given great atiention to the 
interests and details of the navy for several years. There 
isalso an article on the Georgia controversy, written by 
Judge (we suppose the Hon. William) Drayton. This isa 
question of great importance, and is treated with great 
ability. - 

The Tariff affords materials for an article of abuut 30 
pages from the pen of that able but reckles politician 
M’Duffie. 

These two last articles treat of subjects of great impor- 
tance to the American people. They are doubtless hand- 
ted in an able manner, but we have reason to expect that 





local and temporary feeling may have given some false 
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colouring to the views expresseid —hut right or wrong, the Tie Juris. —Yhe first nvcber of thi. law journal & ia 
discussion is opportune, and we hope it will be tollowed up | the press and is expeeted to be published ia Janudry next 


by others iu difierent parts of the union, who hold different | ft will contains Cie address of Judge 
views, until the whole people have the whele subject be- | Bar; au articte 
| United States , 


jand the Cased States, ia relation to real estates, in which) 


fore them 





NiW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 


: 1 ' 
Stery to the Sattotk | 
on the subject of a bankrupt law in the! 


’ Pan ted H 
a comparative view of the laws of Faglind} 


A Scene in the City Co mel Chamber of Vew VYork— } particular veterence is made to the laws of the different! 


Among the other events of the week, the New York papers | states: seven Questions of | 


lusurance , an article on the 


‘ 
give an account of quite a novel scene that took place Affirmation of Quakers; another on Equity Jurisdiction, ' 


among the grave legislators of that metropelis, munedi- [introductory to subsequent disquisitions ou the same sub | 


3 r . te . . ° ’ 
ately after their adjournment on the evening of the 2oth lject: with other articles, the subjects of whieh we havé 


stant. 


“ Mr. Sibell had supported a motion made by Alderman | such miscellaneous information as will be likely to iaterest 


Peters, that the proceedings aud records of the Board | 
should be open to public examination, Mi. Stevens op- 


: : : seontean [ety 
posed the motion, observing that if he was not mistaken, | try 


both the gentlemen who now supported it, voted against a# 

late application to examine the proceedings. The meet- | 
ing was adjourned without acting on this motion. Mr 
Sibell immediately rose in his place and said, * if this 
Board is adjourned and if Aldermen Stevens asserts that 1 
voted upon that occasion, he is guilty of falsehood.” — Al- 
derman Stevens said that he did not say so. Mr. Sibell 
then repeated the charge of faisenood, adding that he was 
more than a thousand miles from the city at the time the 
application was made. On this, Mr. Stevens darted to- 
wards Mr. Sibell, seized him by the collar and began 
striking him in the face, when the members interterred 
and separated them.” Eve. Post. 


At a subsequent meeting a discussion took place upon 
the question, whether there was any ground of proceed- 
ing against the persons concerned in this affair, for a 
coutempt of the Board. But gne of the members very 
justly remarked, that a breach of the peace in the Council 
Chamber, when the Council were not in session, was no 
more a contempt of that body, than ifit had taken place 
in the street. 





Treason of 1807, &c.—Our remarks last weck on Mr. 
Adams’s new, not to say improved, edition of his denun- 
ciation of the old Federal leaders of 1805—6—7, &c. 
as traitors, have called out a very pleasant communication 
from “ Aristophanes” in the Patriot of \* ednesday. We 
expressed as our wish that Mr. Adams, the accuser, should 
be placed upon the rack of public opinion, tortured by 
inquiries, &c. until he should tell more specifically whom 
he accuses, and what are the facts which constitute his 
“ unequivocal evidence” of a plot, or scheme, “ not prove- 
able in a court of law.” Whereupon the jocose “ Aristo- 
phanes,” exclaims “The Inquisition about to be estab- 
lished with Torture in Boston ;” and then introduces 
« thumb screws” “ iron boots,” “ iron wedges,” an Julo da 
Fe, and an old woman with a gun. The Tid woman comes 
in at the conclusion of the piece, and having let off one 
charge, has “ three more to go off yet,” already done up, 
no doubt, in paper cartridges. But with all Aristophanes’ 
horror of the Inquisition, bools, &c. &c. he is delighted 
with the notion of burning somebody alive ; for he says, 
“ Now, we the steady friends of the President, are full as 
impatient to see this grand “ AUTO DE FE” in Boston, 
as the new or late editor of the Galaxy caw be.’, Then let 
Mr. Adams select the victims and appoint the time. We 
all wait for him. 





Fratrenine Pictures. ‘A party more desperate or 
more depraved than that now in power never existed in 
any country.’~—Harlford Times. 

‘General Jackson cannot we are certain, with all his lal- 
ents, maintain a stable administration ; for in order to be 
stable it must be pure—and what purity can we expect 
from a party that has notoriously bargained with its chief, 
in advance, for every office within its gift.’ 

‘Remember the imprisonment of an editor at New Or- 
leans,two months after the battle, and three after the peace, 
by the arbitrary command of Jackson ; and we havea 
foretaste of what to expect under his rule.'— We the People. 


Between two such parties it woul: be very difficult for 
a good citizen to practise upon Solon’s law requiring every 
one to take a side. 





— 
Hozza ror tae Heuo. -Be it known to all concern- 
ed, that we have at last determined to get off the fence— 
andon the Jackson side. Our immedidte inducement to 
\ this step, or rather jump—is the following frank and kind- 
ly notice from the Hero’s principal aid-du-camp, Duff 
Esq. : 
‘We know not what line of policy General Jackson will 
adopt. We take it for granted, however, that he «ill re- 
ward his friends, and PUNISH HIS ENEMIES.’ 


Now, as we think discretion the better part of valor,— 
and hate all sorts of punishment bitterly—we beg our admi- 
rable President that is going to he, from this moment to 
rank us amongst his friends. It would grieve us inconceiv- 
ably to have any thing to do with the second—or indefinite 
article, which we suppose will be found clastic enough to 
stretch round the neeks of all who deserve promotion. 





Too coop To BF TRUE.—The Vermont American tells 
us that ‘A brother Type says—‘Ere this, the great [presi- 
dential] question has received its decisive veto!’ This 
wants confirmation. We know not from what quarter this 
veto.is to issue—but come whence it will,—if it hit both 
parties, and effectnally,—not a word would we say in 
dispute of its authority. ~ 





Hicu virr—ayp Fain pLay.—We take the following 
paragraph from the Evening Post. 

The St Leger stakes, which were run for in October, it 
is believed, were won by foul play. The sporting world 
in and about London is all on the qui rive relative to the 
Sybject. It is asserted that the person who had the care 
of the favorite horse, who it was calculated would win the 
stakes, took a bribe of three thousand pounds sterling, to 
give the mare, Betsy Bedlam, a ball the night before run- 
ning. Itis remarkable that in three days after the St Le- 
ger match, she ran the same course in less time than the 
horse who won the stakes. _ 

So much for horse-racing,—which many excellent per- 
sons think worthy of general patronage for its valuable ef- 
fects on men and beasts —or as we should say in their case, 
placing the best foremost, on beasts and men. Quere, if 
it cost the English highflyers fourteen thousand dollars 
to make a mare sick, how much must it cost them 
occasionally to ‘make the mare go.’ We don't wonder 
that theowner of ‘the favorite’ calls his beast after a cer- 
tain place of refuge for the iusane; his thoughts may well 
be turned thitherward occasionally. 








Domestic Mission. We do not recollect to have seen 
any due notice of Dr. Tuckerman’s “ Second Annual 
Report of the second year of his service as a missionary in 
the town of Boston,” one of the most interesting of the 
publicatigns that have recently come within our knowl- 
edge, which we curdially recommend to the perusal of ati 
persons who care for the condition of the friendless and 
poor, and especially of those who have charity to bestow ; 
and are desirous to bestow it where it will be useful both 
to its objects and tothe community. This report gives a 
‘very interesting account of the circumstances, the suffer- 
ings, privations, habits, and mora! and physica! wants of 
the different classes to which the mission extends, and 
presents stronger motives to benevolence and zeal, in the 
people of this city, than all the foreign missions that are so 
loudly trumpeted through the country. 





J. & J. Harper have in press an edition of ‘Domestic Du- 


ties ; or, Instructions to young Married Ladies, on the | 


Management of their Household, and the Regulation of 
their conduct in the various relations and duties of Mar- 
ried Life. By Mrs. W. Parkes.’ 


| not learned; together with notices of Law Books and 


| lawyers, legislators and statesinen, throughout the coun- 


Mr. | to say clever things,—tells us that the present banking sys- 


Banks -—The Massachusetis Yeoman, a@ paper very apt 


tem, among its other effects, ‘sends many a trader to New 
York withtwo or three thousand doliars in his pocket, ob- 
tained frem a’country Bank, which would not discount his 
paper, ifhe were going to Boston. We speak from actual} 
knowledge on this subject... ‘There is one cointort; éf all 
the trade is taken from Boston, one would think money 
would cease to be such a varity—for every body says the 
scarcity of that excellent commodity is owing to our over- 
trading. 


‘Yo one of our correspondents. We are highly gratified 
with the communication of “Wayward Man,” aud will 
gratify our veaders with it next week. 


~ [From We ‘the People. } 
SONNET. 
Did you ever go out to a trainin'— 
By jings! you'd be pale as a ghost! 
J swow, sir, you'd think 'ĩ had been rainin’ 
Pitchforks, with the tines uppermost ! 


By jolly !—why Ichabod’s raisin’ 
Was'nt dothing at all of a sigit! 

You'd thought the Varmounters were crazen, 
And turn'd out with dungforks to fight. 


I snags !—there was uncle Joch's geldiu’ 
«= Bobb'd up aud down, just like a snipe, 
Odd rot it—and old Major Sheldov 
Danc’d round like a pea on a pipe. 


By gum !—when they all got together, 
They was thick as the toads in a rain— 

I wish’t had been grasshopper weather, 
They’d got scart so’s to not come again. 


Why, the trainers had coats on, I van, sir, 
As red as our turkey cock’s wattle’s ; 
And belly-bands round ‘em, I swan, sir, 
To hold up them spikes and birch bottles. 


¢ And the troopers, all rigg’d out on horses, 
With pistols stuck into the saddle, 
And feathers on look jist—by Moses ! 
Like the camels with monkeys a straddle. 


And by and bye they begun such a cracking 
I tho't the Old Nick was to pay ; 
So I guess'd it was time to be packing 
Our meal bags—and stubbing away. 
Welcome Sobersides. 





We give from the article on the navy of this country, 
in the No. of the Southern Review noticed in another col- 
umn a passage from the account of the war with the Barba- 
ry powers. Some of the facts were new tu us, and they 
may have peculiar interest with those of our readers who 
already think that the establishment of higher grades of 


rank, would add materially to the influence aud efficiency 
ot our navy. 

& The closing scene, in which three of our most promis- 
ing officers, —Sommers, Israel, and Wadsworth,-—like the 
Decii, survendered themselves a voluntary sacrifice for their 
country,—reafized in modern times the heroism of the 
proudest days of Rome. We have not room to prosecute 
this gratefui theme It would give us pleasure to trace 
succicnectly the operations of the squadron under Com. 
Preble, up to the moment of his being superseded by Com 
Samuel Barron—an event which scems to have filled the 
bosom of Preble, if not with indignatiou, certainly with 
the deepest regret., This gallant officer, the pride of his 
country—the ornament of the navy —was recalled, at the 
very moment that the fruit of all his labours were to be 
reaped. This measure, which savored so much of injus- 
tice, we are assured, was forced on the administration, by 
necessity. The difficulties which had been encountered 
in bringing the Turks to reasonable terms,—the bloody 
battles which had been fought, and the loses which had 
been suffered, had induced the adniinistration to believe, 
that it was necessary to send a much’ larger squadron to 
the Mediterranean—to command which, it was found ne- 
cessary to employ at least two captains, senior to Preble. 
If higher grades had been known to our navy, the serviccy 
of Preble would certainly have justified his promotion.— 
In any navy in Europe, one hundred officers would have 
been at once advanced, if that measure had been necessa- 
ry to secure to such an officer as Preble, a command which 
was assuredly his right, by the best of all titles,—hard 
fought battles—brilliant victories—and continued success. 
But he had the mortification of being recalled, at the very 
moment of his proudest triumph. Congress and the na- 
tion, however, as well as the officers of the wavy, did am- 
ple justice to his exalted merits ;—and the conclusion ot 
peace with the Barbary Powers, which very soon follow- 
ed, has always been considered asthe consequence of the 
achievements of the navy whilst under his command. Com 
modore Samuel Barron, his successor, was very soon com- 
pelled to relinquish his cc d by ill health, and the 
Judicous and energetic conduct of Commodore Rodgers, 
on whom the command then devolved, terminated a glori- 
ous war by anhonorable and lasting peace—a peace which 
forever abolished ransom and tribute ; which, for upwards 
of twenty years, has been but once interrupted, and has 
given greater security to Ametican commerce in the Med- 
Herranean, thamhas ever been evjoyed by the most’ pow- 
erful maritime states of Europe. 





Aristocratical Spirit of Virginia —The Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, in his “Travels through the United Stetes,’ says 
of the Virginians—‘In conversing with these gentlemen, I 
observed with astonishment the aristocratical spisit which 
the Viaginians possess: I was astonished to hear them 
praising hereditary nobility and primogeniture 








Masonic Calendar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 








Union, Nantucket, Monday. 

St John’s Beston, Tuesddy. 

Essex, Salem, 6 

St Mark’s Newburyport, sa 

Tyrian, Gloucester, ss 

Ancient Landmark Portland Wednesday. 

Columbian, Boston, ‘Thursday. 
Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr Parkman, Mr Henry W. Fenno, son of Dea. 
John Fennoto Mixs Rebecea H. Durricott, daughter ot Georee D. es. 
Mr Bela Hubbard to Miss Susan Henly ; by the Rev. Me Dewey, Mr 
Wm Alnmy to Miss Elizabeth Brayton. Mr Jesse Allen to Miss Sarah 
L. Clough. Mr Samuel Curtis to Mies Mary B. Jackson. Mr James 
Mansfield to Miss Deborah Bates. Mr Benjamin Sa to Miss Eli- 

. Mr John Eldefson to Miss Elizabeth Hoskin. 
In West —— ise, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr James Nason to 


, Mr Jeremiah F. Richards to Miss Hannah Maria Bein. 
In Danvers, Maj. Gen. Gideon Foster to Miss Mary Tapky. _ 


In this city, Mre BM Beathe. ons 
n this city,. Mrs Mary, wife rw Osh« . 
Wm Jennings, 41; Bartholomew Mullen, 33; Louisa 3° None’, 1 
weeks ; John MCrillis, 30 years; Mary Kelly, 30 ; James Pierce, 2; 
Francis — of Sarah Ann Mitcbell, 7 mos.; Mary A. 
—* —— M‘Kenny, ** * Oakes, 34 years ia 
wile ef Benjani Deasborn, 
in Charlestown, Mr Joseph Simonds, 33. 
In [im Se Ann 8. Stetson, aged 22, daughter of Mr Priuce Stet- 
son ; Mrs Humphrey Devereux. 











In Bradford, Mr John Cariten, aged 40 





In Byfield, Sirs Elizabeth Chagpell, aged 71. 
In Warwick Mr ‘odin Jones, Ty ; 





i 


In New Bedford, Col. Lysanter Weelioa . 
in Newbury, Mrs Sarab 1 oc oe 
Jn Baltimore, Mr John Shaw, aged 79. 


Prttingell, aged | 
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Vablished by MUNROF & PRANE IS, Washington street 

VIE PEARE—being the tirst of an Anuual 
Preset for Youth, Aa original work, embeiliched with ert 


engravings, bound in silk, and other fancy bindings, By the author 
of many approved works for chikiren. 


VRNHE MIRROR—or eighteen Juvenile ‘Tales 
BB and Dialogues, after the manner of Bergrin. By a Lady ot 
Philadelphia. With ten Engravings. This htthe work is on the pfan 


of Berquin’s Chiktren’s Friend, and consists of Original Ptoties ant! 
Dialogues 


G ODFREY HAL L—or Prudence and 
x Principle, iliustrated in the character of two young ladies, 
brought tp under the care of Lady Godfrey, This work is bound i a 
handbome style, tor a New Year's Present, and will be ef intrinsic 
value to young ladies of from thirteen to eighteen yeare old, 


ep FOR! ES FROM ROMAN HISTORY; 
~* with eighteen Designs on wood ; being the most mtefesting parts 


8 events that occurred in Rome, condensed for the instruction of 
ihiren. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF A BELOVED 

L SISTER ; intcrepersed with reflections addressed to her own 
chiktren. By the author of Little Fuphy.” “Tt presents a trpe and 
faithful picture of a delicate and high-minded female, exposed in very 
early life te the dangers of the world yet treading all ite intricate 
mazes witha firm step aud upright nor, and escaping unhurt 
frown ity inoaunecrable perils, though unsupported by any other arm than 


His, who has said, ‘leave thy fatherless children, and bet thy widows 
trust in me.’ ’’ ? 


RIVATE HOURS —By the author 
_ of Conversations on Common Things,’ ‘Evening Hours,’ &c. 
A little Manual of Daily Devotion, printed and beund J & neat and 
handsome manner ; suitable for presents. 
UGENE AND LOLOTTE— 
An interesting relation of the adventures of two young French 
Orphans, expelled from France, in the time of the Revolution, with an 
uncle, who afterwards died in Germany, leaving them friendless in a 
strange country. An interesting little story. 
é py The Second Edition of 
EVENTY-FIVE RECEIPTS, 
for making Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats. By a Lady of 
Philadelphia. With a series of miscellaheous Receipts foe Dishes in 
use at Supper Parties: also, a complete List of Weights and Measures, 
whereby weight can be ascertained by measure ; which will be found 
very convenient, preventing the want of sales; and saving much time 
during the operations of preparing any kind of pastry. This work, if 
need were, can be fully recommended by many accomplished house 
wives, as one of the best directors for the preparation of pastry that 
has yet appeared—and it is particularly recotamended to young ladies 
about eommencing héuse-keeping, and to all k.vers of delicate and rich 


cakes, puddings, ond sweetmeats, as an infallilie guide to have them 
made with jndgment taste and flavor. 


ERMAN POPULAR STORIES 

New Series, by the Baron Grimm. With ni rplates , 
designed by the inimitable Cruikshank, to ifleeteate the ialhewing oto 
ries: The Gdpse Girl. The Blue Light. ‘The Young Giant. The 
Tailor and Bear. The Pee Wit. Cherry and the Frog Birde. The 
Elfin Grove. The Nose a mile long. The first part may also be had, 
Whe published —— 

A new edition of oe 

AMILIAR TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
Being thirty entertaining little stories, with pictures, divided 


into nine books, at six cents each, or fifty cents a dozen. Done up in 
& weat manner. 








The second Falition of * 
HE HOUSE SERVANTS’ DIRECTORY 
Or a Monitor for Private Families ; comprising hints on the 
arrangement and performance of Servants’ Work, with general rules 
for setting out Tables and Sideboards in first order. ‘The art of Wait- 
ing in all its branches ; and likewise how to conduct Large and Small 
Parties with order! with general directions for placing on Table all 
kinds of Joints, Fish, Fowl, &e. ; with full instructions for cleaning 
Plate, Brass, Steel Glase, Mahogany 3 und likewise, al) kinds of Pa- 
tent and Common Lampe: Observations on Servante' Rehaviour to 
their Employers; and upwards of 100 various and useful Receipts, 
chiefly compiled for the use of House Servants, and identically made 
to suit the Manners and Customs of Families in the Uuited Ftates. 
With friendly advice to cooks and heads of families. By Robert Ro- 
berts. With particular directions for burning Lehigh ot Schuylkill 
Coal, written by a New York gentleman. 

The publishers are so well convinced of the utility of this work for 
all Domestics, that they offer but one out of many recommendations 
which they have received of its great merits, and this is from the late 
Governor Gore of Massachusetts, in whose family the author lived fur 
a loug while as a servant. 

‘I have read the work attentively, and think it may be of much use. 
The directions are plain aud uous ; and many of the receipts | 
have experienced to be valuable. {ould servants be induced to con- 
form .o thesadircetions, their own lives would he more useful, and the 
comfort and convenience of families much - Consider me o 
8 subscriber for such number of copies as six dollars will pay fot, anid 

a 


Lthi —— __** = “0 in Boston. 

AQ ENTS Contme NTARIES ON AMERI. 
CAN LAW, Vol. 3d, this day received and for sale by RIL- 

a — &CO. Auso, an additional supply of vols 1 and 2, 

This day teceived and for sule by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 

4 es PRACTICE.—The Practice of the 


Court of King’s Bench, and Common Pleas, in Personal Aetions 
and Ejectmeut. To which are the Law and Practice of Ex- 
tents 3 and the Rules of Court, ; Decisions, in the Exche- 
quer of Pleas. In two vols. By William Tidd, Feq. of 
Temple, Barrister at Law. American from eighth London ed. 
Corrected and enlarged, with notes and additions of the recent English 
and some American cases, by Francis J. Trounet. Nov. 21, 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
UFFOLK, ss. Supreme Judicial Court, No- 
vember Tesm, 1628. Tothe Honorable the Justices of the #u- 
preme Judicial Court, holden at Boston, within and for the county of 
Suffolk, on the ele h day of N ber, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty eight. 
Emily Whitmore, of n aforesaid, wife of Horace Whitmore, 
Miller, now resident out of this Commouwealth, libels and gives this 
Honorable Court to be informed that on the twenty serond day of June, 
in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and twenty three, at Cam. 
bridge in the county of Middlesex, she was lawfully married to the seid 
Horace Whitmore, and has always behaved towards him asa chaste 
and faithful wile ; yot the said neglecting his marriage vows 
an? duty, since the said marriage, on of about the firet day of January, 
sy 1824, at the said Boston, committed the crime of adultery with 
a certain lewd woman, to your libellant unknown ; wherefore your li- 
bellant prays that the bonds of matrimony may be dissolved Letween 
herself and the said Horace Whitmore, and that such provision may be 
made for her out of the estate of the eajd Horace Whitmore as the ho- 
norable Court may consider just ; and &s in duty hound will ever pray. 

" EMILY WHITMORE. 

Suffolk ss. Nov. 14, 1828. Filed in Court by Theophilus Parsons, 


Esq. Proctor to the Libellant. 
JOUN CALLENDER, Clerk. 


Suffolk ss. Supreme Judicial Court, November Term, A. D. 1898. 

Ordered that the said libellant give nogiee to the said Horace Whit. 
more to @ r before the Justices of our Supreme Judicial Court » now 
holden at Boston within the county of Suffolk and for the countics of 
Suffolk and Nantuck-t as aforesaid, on Monday the fifth day of Janu 














ary next, by publishing an attested copy of sad libel and thts order 
thereon, thryc weeks successively in the New Gelaxy, that he 
may then and there shew cause, if any he have, why the prayer of enid 
petition should not be granted. 

Attestg JOHN CALLENDER, Clerk. 

Nov. 14, 188. dap 

“s. oad BL bd MJ rg . 7 f . 
EWETT’S IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
PILLS, OR GERMAN SPECIFIC. These Pills are a apecifie 
remedy for dyspepsia, jaundice, diseases of the liver, lous of appetite, 
sour stomach ache, costiveness, piles, ae. 

NEW CERTIVICATES—That the Public may judge of the 
high reputation of thie article, the following Certs icates, (which 
among others have been voluntarily presented within the last three 
days) are offered for their perusal. ’ 

Certificate ef Dr. A. 8. Grencillc—Having the most satisfactory 
evidence of the medical qualities, and highly salutary operation of 
Jeweit’s Improved Vegetable Pills, (prepared by H. Plumley) in cases 
of Indigestion or Dyspepsia, Jaundiwe, Disease of the Liver, &e. I 
would eonfuiently rec d their use to those who may be afflicted 
with the above class of complaints, as an invaluable remedy. 

: (Si ) A. E. GRENVILLE. 
Cambridge port, September R. i. 

Certificate of Mr. Abell—Relieving that Jewett’s Improved Veget- 
able Piils, (prepared by Dr. Heman Piumley) are @ remed worthy of 
the highest confidence, | am induced, from public considerations, to 
state the effect they have had on a member of my family. 

Early in the last winter my wife experienced the acress of disease, 
whieh zradunlly increased to a high degree of severity. The sy 
toms were, a great —— of strength, lows of appetite, pain in i 
head, dizziness, palpitation of the heart, pain in the side, aud cough. 
Fhe commenced with the Pille early in the ing, and received imune 
diate relief. They were continued according to the direction, util 
nearly two boxes were taken, when the cure appeared to he perfect, 
and no symptom of discase has since appeared. 

. (Signed) LEVI ABELL. 
Boston, September 12, 1227. 

P. 8.—I would further state that when my Wife commenced with 

the above named medicine it was supposed, by those who had the 


hest opportunity of judging, that she coukl not long survive, and such 
a speedy and perfeet recovery was therefure altogether unlooked fur. 
L. ABELL. 

Certificate of Dr. Beumlin.—The following is a Certificate from 
Dr. C. F. Baumilin, 2 graduate in medicine at the University of Gort 
ingen, now a practitioner of high celebrity, in Cambridge, Mase. 

‘The subscriber has tested the effects of Jewett’s Improved Vegeta- 
ble Pills, in severa) severe cases of diaease of the liver and digestix« 
organs, avd the resn}t has convinced him that they are — eat- 
culated to subserve the purpose for which they are designed. Consid- 
onne them altogether superior to those articles commonly offered for 
similar complawts, | would cheerfully add my testimeny in faver of ev 
valuable a mer jeine. 

; (Signed) CHARLES FREDERICK BAUMLIN, M. D. 

N.B. In the above recommendation, I particularly refer to these 
Pills inclosed im a blue wrapper, and si on a yellow lalel, I. 

wy. C. F. BAUMLIN, M. DB. 
Cambridge, September, 1927. 

SyFor sale by LOWE & REED, No. 44, Hanover-street, at the 
head of Rim-street, B. COLE, No. 12 Bowdoin Row, 8. N. YER 
& BROTHERS, 9? and L. H. ERADFURD 492, Washington-str~1, 
J, P. HALL, Jr. 1, Union-street—Price 75 cents per box. 

he label to each genuine box is i. Plamley 

. Por sale as above, Jewets’s celebrated ¢ Bitters, ant 
Vegetable Rheumotic Plasters.—Price Gfty cents. The Peputation 
of these menicines is so extensively srknowledged, that pasticular re- 
Feb. 16 eAyt Jn 


Jations are ry. 
I LET.—An excellent Office, in a good 
situation. Inquire of THEOPHILUS PARSONS o ELLIS 
GRAY LORING, thit~enataaa — 

ov. 2). e 
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EE TS 
— ——— — y ‘ . . 7 
Misatellanies —* ſr ee _NEW-ENGLAND GAL AXY, 
ee a as ° —* — most approved topic of discussion among talks of standing f ; ~ — 
[Communicated.} ame —— a neutral ground as open aut a, ates — sane y — county 3 so that he has no Sagacity of a Dog, and Effects of Cold in the Andes. | : 
| anes WRITTEN IN MY DAUGHTER'S ALBUM. age —— and far more delightful. But | fronts her ae his wife or for her, and al- oo two hours | attained the height of my ARTRIDGE’S ORIGIN F — 
ab thou by searching find out God? Jon si. 7. her J — Me. — weather is with | her her own aan times an hour simply by giving a Aare gi —* I could not resist ishing preserving any EN r~ om em LEATHER 
Se ig . She s ¥ ' J sitting dow ew mi soft, pliable, and elastic, and when complete Leathe: 
ante oe great first cause, in that science of guesses ae ae P r : the popularity of this universal favourite Here I remarked er a — ee a — eee — ty fitted — 
ancora cat Ege met —— ott he eee oe 
dings > , or the blessed sun himself, may hi eat country neighborhood, his wife cer-| SWOET 0 had more seli- AGE) DUE | ere ————— rapret and mow 
Its calm and sunshine, wind and storm ? rus! enough to contradict her bo te at game tainly owes the toleration which bids pie —* or it did not assail —* a — cracking = —— —* — @ 
Who gilds the teeming earth with flowers, * out of humour for the day. 4 4 the melancholy igible. : She is fast approaching to have an instinctive dread of its effects, for the inn | Me —2 Shows ie —53 —* 
The spangled firmament with light, * —* a has all her life long been a fer-| one put out Peper ogee ot . privileged person, —* * = his eyelids drooping he jumped up, sf pliabie, pow pod woe Fae — 
W yee e 0 . ale i : a sik 4 — — and 
— — | geet tayde nt Saya” ert rps Side "Fo Sci ool cl er 
f a day nor night ? Smythe, although — 2 _— Now | to shrug up their shoulders and say it is he 8'") from the wind . Ono ” iis paws to shelter it | ft is aleo prove den —— substance wo gree ee: 
Who rides upon the fleeting wind, tionable to look at, a — —— unexcep-| a species of placability which only nar Sg —* this faithful animal var or sagacity of | Pek and (all Leather ————— * 
Or murmurs through the leafy grove was in speaking, no wa distineui i n on paper, | the more. For my part, I have too great a desi sunk into the deadly sl b ; ed me. Thad | | It is highly recommended by all who “=e 
— — a , Sainadie alt a ee - . inguished from the | to obtain her good opinion to think oft a desire] collection, whe ? slamber so far as to lose all — and valuable discovery. use it, and ie proneuneed «' 
The object of our fear and ieee ? world. She never heard — A who cumber the|in so shabby a manner ; and as it is ire ee her accompanied anys ce startled by his loud bark, * 3* *vnb printed directions fer ing : 
' -— ) pecially when introduced to one fear,’ es-| tain that we shall never be friends whilst ® y cer) Alarmed at the me a — — en yo ae enna re 
Whose voice in thunder Gils the air, Pact iechten as t a new acquaintance, | I intend to try the effect of non-i st we visit, an bw ow escape I had, I arose di-| | &7*\! wholesale, by LEMUEL BLAKE ) 
Or gently swells gas if she longed to spell. A : n-intercourse, and y, and the affectionate creature may be had of the KE, No. 
* — —* —— gale, was bad enough ; people had inte - ~ 4 os see tre her outright. If she reads this ar-| greatest joy when T did so, dancing — 8* Dealers; anil geverally Ye mye ten pen Hargeare be 8* 
The summer's rain on Sa hail ? com —— a confusion ; and her grand- ng phar + —* addicted to —* ro —— with amazing fondness as —* HAWLS, LEG HORNS; AND - 
: . sted on emitti 3 . . ae, § inks herself inj ; atted him. y — 
Who fills immensity of space important vowel was * * were * which book be put into her hands with the A ete — had ret Ot gan — —* hours of Shain silks, ——— ried a peed Pa ae! 
we imme stas _| ane ny doce bri en ae pea ny hn pge se wl nena] 1 eck, ee, ea Pret wn ee LT ee YS 
Whooe wisdom, justice, power and ’ e identical brother Harry, an Etoni wed rith me for ever. If not, the such excessive exertion 3 I als are made from the wool of het, do. 51 do. ra do. 
’ grac ’ nian, a pickle, | h a » there can . on also gave re. goat, and and 
— —* petra e - 4 that order of clever boys who oA 4 —* ca eet go hew of a sufficient quarrel in her “sn ye friend to amuse himoelf — t 5 Be use Suton 5 3 de Surin, Lanatinn — J he n 
Who from Eternity has heen asa he age of their female relatives, ‘fore- | speak or to ae thcgge dy + 222 wf th . —* .me— Recollections of an Officer 1 des fu it dia * d Biles ; 6 de. fees Bs and 
— ———— —— —— 0— 
’ P . no H a « which of n all a com y « 
2 ne'er by mortal eye was seen, ears, although how near her tingling fingers’ * —* ind th sep eae ae Re ane Cesk es Cal-| Siptin Gyre eerie Se Hee —— Tati tat * 
nd whom no mortal eye shall sec ? poems to that consummation, it is not my a, and the other at New York. * summons up, to all practically acquainted ton-atreet, near en ey, STORE, Ne. 9, 
Far as the East i usiness to tell. Having suffered , with its meaning, a scene beyond descripti A TLANTIC SOUVENIR 8 11 
—8 ve = eo the West, the perplexity of her u some as — * Unchangeableness of the Jewish Character. the performances of a — are “no 9 If Washi TOKEN. R. P. & C. pb oc AND THR pine 
— — omen - * herself most lucky in pitching os res a — * vee mutamur in illis,” —— * of human nature, a rehearsal is the CR pe need tee sale the ORES * 
oroughly well-looking and well- : cannot be applied to the iving reality—the scene wl +s - . : hyena 
And millions bow before his throne. lati ' g and well-sounding appel-|remnant of Israel. Ti scattered) taj . ne where the vail is rent in LEG 
"Beyond, beyond the upper ak se age de wai tala Stand stil, ‘The desert off Arabia was only « — — E——— 
— bea: wat 3 aOR — — or 2 . ‘or once there | type of the present populous and — id, tions of vanity, self-love * ret opera- | sale at gw ‘oon el — WILLIA! *8 
— — alioy to this satisfaction was he er. The first | through which he now journeys to the pro iis d crowds who petitioned Heav —— — — — — — 
Myriads of beings sound his — : bridal cards, Mr. and Mrs. B. — Ne the ag! — ancient faith still guides hier theens h in life otherwise than fate — th ip parts j ght ARVIS, DRUGGIS 
' " dent chase Gn thale Getuie — * earing he wi derness of men, and the shadow of hi atype of the’ inmates of a theat nee are but | street —— — J ng No. 188, 
—⸗ he condescends to dwell bachelor uncle, till whose death that fearful = —— — before him, like a pillar - scenes, when contending for — = ind the | iis stock of Droge and Medici teenie: 
a humble aad ia contrite hearts nution of her consequence, the imi- | cloud, along the earth. The arms of hi ? in an opera. Perhaps with aracters | Jans and others are assured —— — 
To cheer their hopes, their fears dispel endured. Mrs. B | Th , the Mrs. B. must be| indeed are different, be is warfare| formers there i ps with the very worst per- meet with prompt and strict attention, night « ions, 
Opes, 4 red. . De: brow began t . i because the passengers he there is not much ef this heir ri of this establishment are requested to and day. The old iim 
And peace and joy and love i —bat it —* o wrinkle encounters on his route the princi Sy as their right to —_ 16 continue their | 
———— . —— uncle had ee ee pe iy the = in with “ a quiet ye ype pode rns is As — a pene ~ —2* But * PONGE BLAC KING =SOULDS 8 
he records he has given of being born thirt . e crime| whom he may fall with the ed } better than her i ‘ part rather Sponge Blacking, in lef, for the 
To man to guide his lonely way. the sl “ irty years before his nephew in| and swee edge of the sword : another is an apple of ; jess, at the following places, vi Eg - ; 
* p them, from the totteri word,! which, to man ; P contention, | Hayden, and Burrill & Know iz.—Silas Pierce, Elu-streat his w 
“a shape of a superb set of emeralds, and by a the cradled infant, f ering grandsire to De ager, director, and conduct Motes, ond Bells & Hinostasn, Meh 2 : 
T , yy he face of th © fol amost bitter fruit. A ——— — ia wharf Prepared and sold by A. ing 
The dawning of a brighter day * —* mistake, she had taken it into her head | bow and hi oe the earth ; his s every person likes to h A Flcase be particular sad cheers , 
y- . in the present . nd his spear are broken ; his shield i that character whi jo have} _ —— wae — — black 
‘There you may read his — the loss of dignity being pies ween By 8 ye —* _ 3 el of — np me —* eral effect of the mg —S—— — —* 55* ot Gould ee — 
That th ho of crease of el ; in- st him, and he is scatt tre, whicl : : | the thea- wantity asked for is put up, but when 7 
prcmacce eames te all tte reg re ed itil oon | AE 
paps ea — ae ’y mony, that the full extent of her mi ing the cere-| Stand up before his enemies ; and he, theref ble ; and as non-concession is th isplay possi-| ar 5 —z : “5 ‘M 
7 ’ her, and she f isery burst upon| creeps. He cannot b , ore,| of the pl sion is the permanent rule EMOVAL. BOWLE yEARAOER in all 
se yamacereeme | Sebi Tet tlt otf Se rat the tare bich| Gredemet of ig sle itor 1 ro a Reena | 
thou shalt rest beneath the sod . full h ß ; then the| round about. The fata . ores nor th . 's r to get one way | oi, north from State-street. * all.’ 
Thy gentle spirit welcomed home, Mrs. ——— the affront of being a | his nation in pieces tes bee —— —— ae ee A — ha ay —— 7 
Do Shall dwell in peace and find thy God c. | Certainly but for the —*— 3 and |the cross was planted, it became in his inde displeased with her Geom snaiien fate ion being | Chergymen and others feo ot some cry to | re = 
rehester Aug. 25, 1827. dumb by indignati r being struck | imagination, an upas t z el) not goon; ) AB SES eee, will | line will be sold wholesale —— that 
’ , gnation, she never would ha i ) an upas tree, and wo to the Jew wh go on; and the first lady, indignan WUl | ined in the city They hope, t retail, on as favorable ones J 
ried a man so ignobly christened ve mar-| lingered under its branches! The Jew h ©] detained to no purpose 8 gnant at being age they have blreedy veretved, sad ¢ solicit the fevees of ay 
oii ine aia op weet artigo oe — . Her fate has | part in the customs and institutions of hi as no! ness is over for the day. goes away, and the busi- | sve ceession to purchase BOOKS, wal the Sores of ‘A: 
amused by Mit-| for} an then appeared probable ;|men. What s of his fellow-| ¢; lay. If the manager is posi- tf , said’ 
ford’s account ofa ‘T. alkin by or ber husband, an exceedi la. at are the governors of the ] tive, the lady falls ill. Biagi Li J p 
g Lady’ may like, by| Vial person ng popular and convi- him who turns his face e world to part she wanted in ‘Eli agioli, being refused a ‘A 
way of pendant to that portrait, h » DY person, was known all over his owh cou expectati every day to the east in a in ‘Elisae Claudio,’ took to h ‘ 
» her story of by the familiar diminutive of his ill ntry | expectation of the coming of his lawful pri bed for two days, in conseque : ig; 60 : A 
A TOUCHY LADY lation 20 that she found] is ill-omened appel- The Jew wants no political emancipati prince? being so afflicted by m —2 nega she said, of|ti ny a thing 
One of the most unha —* Benjamin, b rerself not merely a Mrs. | hands of any other than il cipation at the! proceed is th y my decision. The refusal to » and s 
ppy persons whom i jamin, but a Mrs. Ben., the wi : an the Messiah; he mak p is the more effectual engi : of the ok 
been iny fortune to encounter, i it has} Morley, junior, esq. (for the y the wife of a Ben|no complaints, as certain “ agit , akes} puts all th ngine, because it , will be found in alls your 
. ; : tors” were told puts al e rest of the company out of h —* Nausea, 
of thirty, or thereabout healt is a pretty woman godfather and a —2 * Hr peccant uncle was also | ¢ven a few days ago, at a — ere told,| their time bei company out of humour at | of appeti . at the breast, pain in the ‘Al 
; . f his le ime being occupied needlessly ; F ppetite, sickness at the stomach, gem b 
good repute, with. & —*R hy, wealthy, and of| Ben Morley the thi e) the future mother of aj in London; he ma ong ther ing o people] and a dial d needlessly ; all complain son of Witdioase ont inalenation, inten a phonuat teens wond 
ouse, a fine famil rley the third.—Oh the Miss Smi ns ee any espised, but he despi ialogue goes on, in which every bod 4h common use. Fiteen — 
_ an excellent husband. A solitat ; amily, and} Aun, even the Nancy, sh e Miss Smith, the | more bitterly in return; he pises| at once ; and probably every body talks me te — ase 
all these blessi itary calamity renders J mony hr ee cy, shrunk into nothing when knows well how to wert may suffer, but he! a¢ Jeast bei —E ihree diſſerent languages 
is touchy. ssings of no .nvail :—the gentlewoman mpeme ou Se t short word. have tak evenge. The changes which I ing simultaneously employed by differ- yours 
her whole life. Her biography given a colour to} on her Side * —— omnes from misrortunes | wietatu ee — — institutions — 2 the seule sany be — —*8 2 Bu 
tial dignity, like the history of a nati —* mar-| alliance in her own fumil is a terrible mes doubt, had their effect both on he have, no} exclaim, the — —* 5 — of am 
from battle to battle, and sae a , on dates — — — wih Pa — —— situation of the Jew ; but the basis of his in their lamentations, the director * ly in concert gan t 
interminable civil war. . in an| dren, bec . — lionless c j|-| character remains the same. 3 ws) treats, stam ears, Wi mands, en- as me 
The foot sade abe Cae os * es oa ag — the wife of a rich | contributes, even in the — 3 —* e still] in the ame oe "Babel. — — and s. HEMANS'S LLIARD, G 5. — 
—— St eateries — | a 
was her nurse ; then in quick s ; ¥,| affected poor Mrs, Ben Morley is i which this |hand in making, and u holds, with the sweat of endeavor to get over the business of th * 
sery maids, who were turned on four nur-| She talked of the unh rley is inconceivable. his brow, a religion which his soul abhors ; a playing on without the vocal m } of the day by ‘0 
—— tiles Anne could det eH poor things !| are wont to talk when appy connexion, as aunts we know some classes of Christians wh 3 Dut! of the orchestra, finding all —* * P 
her brother Harry, by bei abide them; then} Green nieces get paired at Gretna yoked neck by neck with th ns who are! hat and walk » a al, puts on his * 
y being born, and dimini , wrote a formal renunciation of : ith the despised Jew in 3 away, followed by violins, basses ‘J 
ine her importa 4 iminish⸗J and h : ciation of the culprit these labours of hate : and besi trombones * ⸗ 
—* — wa pa governesses ; then] any pe cn ty — insulted ever since i¢| neither wish nor *2* sig <r > —* has}; scene at “ee rape s, en masse ; and the| yoans, Vol IL, Part if, Price Qa. sovl, 
then a whole school _ Onl one music mistress ;} Another afflicti silk gown in her presence. gradation,—his hourly expect 71 M a ee de- composer, and directo Reiger 5 the manager, Thess compens 4 euiform ont of See hewn ~ out * 
multiplied of — r soning school, affronts| is the wether a on by her own family, | not merely a God and a — b lessiah being gether the progress of 3 — * * calculate to- en atonecs ao. —— * * 
stant miff with * been in a con-| (born for her pl of a farce by her brother Harry, prince, who shall 2* his —* » Sane —— 7 Theatre. | *1*"Pirs titer a —— — Nat 
Set wi may ea ts] eat ad ene (Sr | heed, o tah sn St SI] Soman —A ry he Ln SES age, = 
pretty (at least she would be so if it ugh really] young Templar) declares author (a clever | the ends of the earth the scattered remnant of} Ve iverpool mail was travelling upwards oe: pone ye 7 1-2. b —2* 
a standing frown and a certai it were not for! bore the catastrophe with most deservedly. He Israel into that glorious land denominated lik d ry near to Stony Stratford, and going at gallo > | alee and Histonts Pon Restoration of the Works of Art M 
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